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HUGH MASON. 
BY MRS. JULIA L. DUMONT. 
How may we measure 
The workings of the mind? whose hidden springs, 
Whose lights and shades, together strangely wrought, 


And oftentimes from passing circumstance 
Gathering alternate rule,—man may not trace. 


‘Western Tales!” repeated a traveler to his companion, 
as entering one of our village inns he took up one of our 
native legends. ‘Tis a pity you western folks have be- 
come so deucedly sectional. If western literature is to 
have no broader field than that afforded by western histo- 
ry, it will need the aid of puffing. Your poets, perhaps, 
may find something of inspiration in the shadowy gloom 
and voiceless whisperings of your old forests; but the nov- 
elist, whose materials are to be drawn from life, should 
have other ground. He must be sadly posed in getting 
up @ scene among your backwoodsmen. Events that con- 
trol the pulses must be somewhat rare among a people of 
their simple pursuits, and perfect equality of condition.— 
No grandeur in ruins, no classic associations, and no gor- 
geous pageants. Half savage habits, and rugged and mo- 
notonous adventures, are the materials, with which he is to 
— & spell that shall chain all the faculties of soul and 
mind. 

‘Are there then no scenes,” rejoined the other craveler, 
‘to stir our hearts but those attended by ‘pow pride 
and circumstance?’ No source of excitement but the 
glitter that arrests the imagination? Is there not always 
in human character a power, a mystery evincing itself in 
all conditions and under all circumstances, sufficient to 
awaken interest? Are there not high and holy laws con- 
troling human souls, to which all the refinements of life 
give no additional] strength, from which, independently of 
great events, there spring many a joy and sorrow, many a 
sentiment of moral elevation to call forth sympathy and to 
engage our feelings? Believe me, Sir Knight of the Classic 
school, those, to whom deeds developing character in itsown 
free strength, unshackled and unweakened by the artifi- 
cial restraints of what is termed polished life, afford mat- 
ter of thought deeper than mere pageantry can awaken, 
will find in the dull history of the West an interest quite 
as absorbing as that presented by a foreign and more bril- 
liant arena. You are aware that I was one among our 
early adventurers, and amid the frequent struggles of 
which I was a sharer I witnessed many a scene. There 
was one at this moment rose vividly to my recollection, 
though more than forty years have swept over its traces. 
The story in itself is a simple one, but still a powerful il- 
lustration of the ‘marvels’ with which our nature abounds; 
and, as from the mustering of clouds yonder, we are like- 
ly to be weather bound some hours—a situation of all 
things favorable to a story teller—if you promise me a 
patient listening—so you are all attention! Well, I will 
go on. 

‘“‘T was a sick man in the depths of a deep, untrodden, 
illimitable wilderness. A fever had arrested me, while 
accompanying a party of hardier foresters in exploring its 
recesses, taming my spirit of adventure most pitiably.— 
They were fain to leave me for some time at the cabin of 
a pioneer, whose name was Adam Browning. There was 
nothing in the character of this young man to distinguish 
him, perhaps, from the greater part of those who, in the 
‘season of peril when the whole boundless West was one 
field of deadly strife, had built their domestic fires amid 
its forests; yet there was much about him and his little 
family to interest all our better feelings. That honest 
pride, which scorns to yield the deference that wealth in 
all climes alike still claims from the poor,—that guiltless 
ambition, which aspires to the dominion of one fair spot of 
earth from which industry may reap a competence,—had 

brought him an emigrant from the interior. Without the 
peculiar tastes, or distinctive manner of the simple though 
warlike borderer, yet by nature gifted with a spirit of man- 
ly daring—a chivalrous contempt of personal considera- 
tions, and an instinctive facility of overcoming ‘difficulty, 
he possessed all the nobler characteristics of the native 
backwoodsman. His young wife, whom he had led almost 
from the altar to his home in the wilderness, was one of 
thoge around whom hangs the perpetual charm of a fresh 











and buoyant spirit, with the kind of beauty that breathes 








like forest roses of the rich spring-tide; a complexion of, 
soft brightness; a form, full, symmetrical and elastic; a 
step, that, as she moved through the household, told vol- 
umes of health and happiness, and an eye of clear, dark 
blue, beaming on all with kindness, but kindling, as it 
turned upon her husband or her child, with that intensity 
of devotedness which could alone have nerved her to be- 
come a willing sharer of dangers by which the hearts of 
men, of soldiers, were at times wildly shaken. 

‘One could scarcely contemplate such a family with feel- 
ings of a common-place tone. Such young adventurers 
in so hazardous a field of enterprize, domiciled amid a sol- 
itude so vast, so fearful, severed utterly from the world of 
gaiety and social privilege, and yet so happy. A world 
themselves, each to the other, and borne on, joyful and un- 
wearied, by the impulses of an exhaustless nature. Their 
child too—one of those bright and beautiful things from 
whom the painter so naturally draws his beau-ideal of a 
cherub—a chubby golden headed boy, scarcely two years 
old, full of happy trust, and glee, and frolic,—to whom life 
itself, as it throbbed rich and healthfully through his young 
frame, was a gladnessand a glory. As if to throw hisown 
extreme loveliness into stronger light, the urchin was for- 
ever at the side of one, to whom nature had been a niggard 
of her most common gifts. This was a lad called Hugh 
Mason; slightly deformed, and possessing a manner as re- 
pulsive as his aspect; who, an orphan from his birth, had 
grown up a sort of pensioner upon the charity of the neigh- 
borhood, where our emigrants had also beenreared. Up- 
on their marriage and subsequent removal, he had from 
his own earnest entreaty been permitted to accompany 
them, and was still, from motives of compassion, retained 
in their family. With a frame, which, however illy form- 
ed, was endowed with singular strength, he might have 
been no inconsiderable auxiliary in the household of a 
forester; but that, either from a cangtitutional wayward- 
ness, or a strange faculty of ingenious blunders, he perpet- 
ually perverted every purpose in which he was employed. 
Nor did the reproofs which this indomitable dullness not 
unfrequently extorted from the active and efficient Brown- 
ing, elicit from him either the slightest attempt at excul- 
pation, promise of amendment, or expression of emotion of 
any kind whatever. He seemed a moody, uncomeatable 
being, whom no one could regard with other sentiment 
than aversion; yet the little Edward hung around him, ev- 
idently with the most trusting fondess; and the manner 
of Mrs. Browning towards him—invariably interposing to 
soften the displeasure of her husband—bespoke almost ma- 
ternal kindness. ‘It is not sullenness,’ she would say, 
in extenuation of his perverse silence, and with an ear- 
nestness of defence that always called forth an affection- 
ate though incredulous smile—‘it is not sullenness. I 
know him so well, for he was often sheltered in his infan- 
cy under my father’s roof, and though seldom welcomed by 
any one, yet there were times when, among those of his 
own age, poor Hugh was considered as an equal; and from 
many a circumstance I can now call to memory, I well 
know that had he the words he would gladly excuse him- 
self from your displeasure.’ 

‘At the timeof my sojourn with this interesting family, 
a treaty with the savages had given temporary safety to the 
tenants of the frontier cabin; but it was for a brief season. 
Hostilities were renewed with yet more determined pur- 
pose. The sternest borderer trembled for the safety of the 













feeble ones, who looked to him for protection; and when 
some months after, circumstances brought me to one of th 

rude forts then scattered through the wilderness, Adam 
Browning was among those who had sought safety for his 
family within its walls. In those days men met upon this 
side of the mountains as comrades meet upon the battle 
field; and when Browning came forward to meet me, I re- 
cognized him with a rush of pleasure. But though he wore 
his wonted smile of manly kindness, there was a shade 
upon his broad open brow, that had gathered there since I 
last saw him; and even the tones of his clear voice, that 
had formerly come so cheerily on my ear, now bore with 
thein an undefinable chord of sadness. I followed him to 
his room in silence, suppressing even the common-place 
enquiry that rose to my lips for his family. A female 
form was seated at and gazing vacantly from a window. 
but it bore little resemblance to the wife of my friend. — 
Her whole attitude was that of perfect self-abandonment 

Some work was lying at her feet, that had obviously fal- 
len from her hands, and her long dark hair hung in disor- 


dered masses over her shoulders. ‘Marian,’ at last said 
her husband, in an accent of tenderness; and she turned 
towardsus. It was indeed her; but good heaven! till then, 
I knew not what changes might be wrought in the human 
countenance by expression. Her’s was altogether and 
mournfully changed. Her freshness, the smile, the glad 
intelligence, were all gone; and even the light that still 
gleamed from her sunken eye, was that wild, unsettled 
brightness which tells of the soul’s quenchless and pas- 
sionate yearning refusing to yield to the conviction of des- 
pair. My friend made an effort for general remark; but 
there were images pressing upon the mind of his unhappy 
wife, that rendered her unable to endure it. And, in a 
moment, and almost gasping for breath, she abruptly left 
us. I had looked round the apartment vainly for my quan- 
dam playmate, and now eagerly exclaimed, ‘Tell me 
what blow has fallen upon yourself and your Marian, that 
you are thus changed. Have you lost your sweet boy! 
or”’ 

‘« ‘We have indeed lost him,’ was the low and forced re- 
ply; ‘but wehave not laid him in the safe and quiet grave. 
We might then still rejoice over him in hope and trust; 
but /dward is either a captive in the power of the merci- 
less savage, or his mangled corse lies bleaching in the storms 
of heaven.’ The image was too dreadful a one even for 
the father, and Adam Browning wept—bitterly wept.— 
By degress, however, he became sufficiently calm to de- 
tail the circumstances. 

‘«‘ Danger in becoming familiar loses its terrors; and 
they, who had sought the protection of a fortress, soon 
ventured forth to their fields and in pursuit of the chase, 
with as little fear as if the name of their savage foe had 
been a mere bugbear. Hugh Mason was constitutionally 
any thing but a hero. His peculiar condition had led him 
to brave the terrors of the west, but the slightest alarm 
was sufficient to blanch his brown cheek, and to agitate 
his whole countenance, though usually as imperturbable 
as bronze. Yet even he, weary of confinement, gradual- 
ly threw off his fears, and notwithstanding it was a ge- 
neral law, that no one should venture alone beyond the 
immediate precincts of the Garrison, occasionally stole 
forth to the forest. 

“It wasone of those bright bland days of Autumn that 
invest a forest scene with such exceeding beauty. The 
yellow sunlight streamed through the branches of the 
immense wood, touching with r glory its own gor- 
geous coloring. The rich red berry, glittering like jewel- 
ry on its thousand stems, had taken place of the summer 
flower, and with every breeze, that shook the crimson 
and yellow leaves, the brown nut was dropping with a 
stealthy sound in the valley. Such a day is the festival of 
forest children ; and Hugh Mason could not resist its in- 
fluence. Towards evening it was found he had been ab- 
sent for some hours from the garrison, but not alone. Lit- 
tle Edward was also missing; and it was evident the 
perverse Hugh had taken the child with him. A general 
alarm prevailed. A spy who had just come in had diseov- 
ered traces of lurking savages; and a party of hunters, 
who arrived soon after, had heard within a mile of the 
garrison the shriek of a child, that seemed immediately 
to die away in distance. , 

“A party, with the distracted father at their head start- 
ed instantly in pursuit of the fugitives, Hugh Mason 
was soon after found, concealed ina thicket of underwood, 
and apparently stupified with terror. But he was now 
alone! No trace of the unfortunate Edward was to be 
found, except a fragment of his clothes attached to the 
brush-wood. It was at last gathered from the boy that he 
had left him for gome minutes to gather some fruit that 
hung from a cliff near him, and while thus engaged, the 
dark form of an Indian gliding through the trees within 
two steps of the unconscious Edward, caught his eye. 
Instinctively flying in an opposite direction, he only paus- 
ed to hide himself, when his strength was altogether ex- 
hausted. ‘God be praised’ added the father, with that 
energy which deep feeling gives alike to all classes, ‘God 
be forever praised, that in the storm of that moment he 
stayed my hand from violence. There was @ dreadful 
madness upon me, but it passed with a thought; and I 
turned from the wretched boy, whose life I had lifted my 
hand to sacrifice, to pray.” My poor Marian—but you 
haveseen her! Edward, alas! Edward is notall T have 
lost.’ a ‘ 

“ "The arrival of a strong accession of men at this time 
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had determined us to carry retribution to the principal 
town of our treacherous enemy, and a volunteer party was 
soon organized. Adam Browning was prevented by a 
slow fever from accompanying us; but the deformed Hugh, 
who, now more thanever an object of bare endurance, mov- 
ed about absolutely alone amid all who might surround 
him, was one of our earliest volunteers. During our 
march he moved on, the same thing of mere animal ex- 
istence; holding communication with no one, and mani- 
festing no symptom either of thought or feeling. We at 
last reached the Indian town, and an engagement at once 
followed ; at its very commencement, what was my surprise 
at beholding Hugh Mason, whose face, I had a moment be- 
fore noted was covered with a deadly paleness, break sud- 
denly from the ranks, and running amid a shower of bul- 
lets towards the enemy, throw down his gun and yield 
himself by gestures a prisoner. I sawno more of him. 
Night gathered around us soon after suspending further 
conflict; morning only revealing the flight of the savages, 
we returned with no other laurels than those gathered 
from burning the rude cabins of their village. 

‘*] pass over circumstances that have no immediate con- 
nection with my story. It is enough, that a few months 
after I was myself a prisoner among them at another of 
their towns; lying bound and exhausted with suffering, 
while the important question was pending among their 
elders of my sacrifice or adoption. ‘The latter prevailed; 
and as I was led forth to submit to its various ceremonies, 
my eye was attracted by a group of children, who, scat- 
tered along a smooth beach, were throwing their dusky 
and flexile forms into every fantastic attitude. But the 
careless glance I flung almost unconsciously over them 
was the next moment fixed by one of their number, who 
seemed among the foremost in their merriment. It was 
a fair boy, whose chubby limbs though stretched to their 
utmost tension in the strife of society, attested him of 
another race, almost as distinctly as did his bright and 
glowing complexion. A little apart from the group, stood 
a lad, whom I at once recognized as Hugh Mason, Be- 
tween every feat of dexterity, the little urchin took his 
place at his side, apparently as a starting post. It was a 
scene that needed no explanation—it was the child of Ad- 
am Browning. The merry laugh, the broad, white brow, 
the rich golden curls though slightly matted, were the 
same. As Hugh Mason stood watching his every motion 
regardless of all else around him, I thought for the first 
time I could trace in his harsh features an expression of 
intense fondness, and even pleasure. 


“Months passed away, and still I was a captive; but 
during that time I learned to look upon the contemned and 
unfortunate Hugh with a sentiment almost amounting to 
reverence. He had evidently but one aim or object in 
existence. His every thought and action were governed 
by the one sole purpose of watching over, every faculty of 
his mind was brought into requisition to promote, the com- 
fort of the little captive. There was famine among us— 
pale, withering, extreme fimine. The fields of the In- 
dian had beenswept by the brand of war, and the season of 
the hunt had gone by. Ha! what a recollection, even 
now, after a space of long long years curdling my blood. 
Let not man, proud man in the strength of fulness, pre- 
sume to measure the fierce agonies of him that is famish- 
ing. Yet even then—then, when the mother looked 
grudgingly at the morsel her babe swallowed, did Itugh 
Mason, with a calm system of purpose that seemed to re- 
quire no effort, still lay by a portion of the putrid pittance 
at times meted out tous to addtothat of Edward. But 
this season of tremendous trial was at last terminated. 
Our hunters again came in from the forest laden with 
spoil. A party prepared to carry their furs to Detroit; 
and I at last obtained permission to accompany them. 
On the eve of my departure I enquired of Hugh if he did 
not want to escape. ‘You are no longer watched with vi- 
gilance,’ I said—‘you have become a tolerable woodsman 
—you are swift on foot, and might easily when out upon 
a hunt strike a long course.’ As I spoke, the dull grey 
eye of my auditor was lifted slowly to mine with an ex- 
pression of cool determination. ‘Hugh Mason,’ he re- 
plied, ‘came not here a volunteer prisoner to return alone. 
There is another here who has left a dark place in a cabin 
where sorrow was a strange thing, and there nay come a 
time—TI have borne him many a mile before to day. And 
any how,’ he continued, as he threw an immense Joad with 
which he had been chargéd over hid misshapen shoulders, 
as easy as if it had been a bundle of faggots; ‘any how, 
it is some years since Hugh Mason staggered under a 
small burden.’ And surely thought I, as he turned from 
me, God will favour his purpose,—for I now distinctly un- 
derstood it, and the thought cheered me, as I bade him and 
the little Edward farewell. 

“Arrived at Detroit, my ransom was soon effected; and 
once more I was wending my way through Western for- 
ests. Anxious to impart tidings, which I trusted would 
give a gleam of hope to the hearts of the bereaved pa- 
rents, 1 went directly to the fort where they were still 
immured. Little change had taken place during my ab- 
sence. Time had but given a more settled character to 
their sorrows, and I felt that the tones of my own voice, 
rendered cheerful as they were by the consciousness of 
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bringing comfort, sounded with a startling discordance in 
that house of mourning. But I hastened to communicate 
my little tale; and the agitatad father, to whom alone I 
dared utter it, ventured at length to draw his Marian to- 
wards him and to whisper, that their child yet lived, and 
might at some future time be restored to them. A loud 
ery of feeling—feeling whose very intenseness was agony, 
rose{up from the mother’s soul, and then a burst of tears, 
overwhelming, passionate tears shook her now sickly 
frame almost to dissolution. Atlast exhausted with emo- 
tion she lay pale and deathlike on the bosom of her hus- 
band. 

“It was a stormy evening in November. The wind 
came with a moaning sound from the forest, and the sleet 
was beating heavily on the roof. Amid that stillness, 
which immediately succeeding the wild burst of frenzied 
excitement falls upon us with an appalling deadness, a bus- 
tle at the gate, which had bcen sometime closed, drew 
my attention. It was followed by a murmur of voices. 
A strange and uncouth figure, bearing some burden on his 
half naked shoulders, rushed wildly into the room, and 
placing it at the feet of Mrs. Browning, with an histeri- 
cal laugh he fell senseless on the floor. 

‘‘But,’’ said the traveler, as he reached this part of his 
tale, ‘the clouds I see are breaking away. I have little 
more to add. Hugh Mason, though spent with the super- 
human efforts by which he had accomplished a flight of 
peril and unnatural sufferings, was soon recovered; and 
some years after. when the war path of the savage was 
grown over with blossom and verdure, the unusual strength 
which had stood him in such good stead, was exerted in 
removing the heavy covering of trees from the rich acres, 
which Adam Browning assigned him from his own broad 
domain, while Edward but you are waiting, and a 
long path is before us.” 











ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








“BE TEMPERATE.” 


The composition of the animal constitution is such that 
all violent excitements are liable to throw it into a state 
of disease. That debility follows the exhibition of unna- 
tural stimuli equal to the over-action, is a law which all 
etiologists of disease have acknowledged, and that any 
immoderate excitation servesto weaken and unstring the vi- 
tal economy. ‘This holds good in a moral as well as phy- 
sical point of view. The mighty workings of passion 
frequently terminate in death; if not, a derangement of 
some important function takes place—the health of the 
creature is impaired, and life is prematurely closed. The 
constitution cannot long bear up under the pressure of 
intemperate action. As virtue grows dim, and fades by 
a familiarity with vice, so the organic powers of the be- 
ing sink under unnatural excitements. The length of 
animal life generally corresponds with the activity of its 
vital powers. ‘Thus, we know that some cold blooded an- 
imals, accidentally placed away from the reach of all sti- 
muli, have lived to an age far beyond what we have any 
reason to believe possible under a more active state of be- 
ing. Could we confine some creatures to this dormant 
condition, no limits in truth, could be set to their lives. 
Frogs and toads have been found jn the interior of solid 
rocks—in the trunks of trees, and imbedded in the depths 
of the earth, in which torpid situation, they must have 
been for ages; and on exposure to air and light have re- 
sumed their usual activity. Now is it possible for these 
animals to have remained such a period in existence, if 
life had gone on with its wonted energy! Facts tell us 
no. Then a fair supposition would be, that the more the 
functions of the body are pushed beyond their natural 
standard of motion, the quicker the energy of the parts 
will be wasted and consequently sooner extinguished. 
The words *‘live fast’’ are in the mouth of every one, and 
are expressive of too valuable a truth to pass over in si- 
lence. Individuals who live under the influence of wines, 
brandies, and ‘‘good dinners,” are said to “live fast.” 
And this saying is bottomed on reasoning supported by 
facts. For who does not know that the marks of age ap- 
pear much earlier on them, than upon persons subjected to 
less sensual excitements!' They do, indeed, ‘‘live fast.” 
They are tottering with symptoms of decay, when the 
temperate are in the morning of life, and just beginning 
acareer of usefulness. The presence of unnatural ex- 
citements has hurried them rapidly on towards the ‘close 
of time.’”’ The early maturity of the inhabitants of tro- 
pical climates strengthens the position already taken. 
The continued action of heat upon them imparts a has- 
tening influence and quickens all the organic powers of 
life. Hence it is, that the signs of age are much sooner 
fastened on them, than onthe inhabitants of higher lati- 
tudes. Prometheus animated his statues of earth with 
heavenly fire, says fable. As long as this flame continues 
to burn, life is maintained, and with its extinction life 
mustcease. Now pile on the fuel—increase the flame, and 
the more rapidly this earthly substance must be wasted 
down to its primitive state.—Again, suppose a man wishes 
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time possible. Would he urge himself on to exertions be- 
yond his strength inthe onset! Surely not. Would it 

be wisdom in the driver, who wished to derive from a 
horse the greatest possible amount of labor, to whip and 

spur him in the performance of actions that must inevita- 

bly palsy his powers of locomotion in a few moments! 
Undoubtedly not. Nor does this principle rest alone with 
animated nature. If the inertia of inanimate matter be 
seriously disturbed, the consequent actions are brief and 
terrible. Has the matter of electricity lost its equilibri- 
um! The lightnings flash and the thunders rend the air, 
but fora moment. Is the hurricanne abroad! It soon 
passes away. Is the earthquake in motion! It soon 
spends its violence and the stillness of the past is resum- 
ed. These morbid actions are short, but desolating; and 

are hushed like the life of adrunkard. To him, intempe- 

rance has communicated its quickening powers, with dis- 

ease, which ushers him into the presence of his God, most 
probably unprepared. These remarks are applicable to 
the habitual spirit-drinker, but is it necessary to rear up 
a theory to show that ‘all the ills that flesh is heir to,’ 

frequently grow out of the abuee of ardent spirits! Do 
not every-day facts speak louder than the most splendid 
theories, or ingenious reasoning? Does not the emaciat- 

ed form—the pale and withered brow—the eye bedimmed 
of its lustre—the weak and nerveless arm—the tottering 
step—the desolation of all the nobler powers of the man, 
bespeak too plainly the curses of intoxication. If this 
were all—if the destruction of the body and the intellect 
of the person were the only ill, even then we should be 
called upon to wage a war of extermination against the 
hydra-monster—intemperance. But when we behold the 
wife weeping away her midnight hours, over the ruined 
object of her affection—when we see her torn from afflu- 
ence and plenty and plunged within the precincts of 
pinching poverty—when we see the children, who might 
have been, if educated, the brightest jewels of their coun- 
try, groveling in contented ignorance, and the ever-living 
soul of the husband almost within the jaws of perdition : 
and all produced by this pernicious and dissipating prac- 
tice of spirit-drinking, how much are the calls to exertion 
increased! 

How many are in the beastly habit of intoxicating, and 
of course wasting their most valuable powers, for a little 
short lifed gratification: and how many are the diseases 
following close in the rear of this dram-taking habit!—If 
there is a predisposition to any morbid action in the man 
of strong drink, it is brought into view. Hence indiges- 
tion, insanity, appoplexy, epilepsy, dropsy, and the whole 
catalogue of complaints termed nervous, often supervene. 
The nervous system undergoes an unhappy change. Mark 
the decay of his intellectual faculties. Once firm in mind, 
now irritable, petulent and gloomy. Sometimes a mise- 
rable course of drunkenness is closed by suicide. Intem- 
perance (I use the word in its widest sense) frequently 
exerts a demoralizing influence over the character of its 
victims, extinguishing all those bland and lovely affections 
which render the domestic circle the home of happiness 
and joy; or perhaps it transforms them into the most 
brutish feelings that disgrace the human heart. His ‘‘wife, 
children and friends,” are neglected and often ill treated 
—his fire-side is abandoned, where fruition, if to be found 
on earth, should be, to riot with the wretched dregs of so- 
ciety. 

Under this brief view of the subject how laudable is 
the course persued by the friends of temperance. What 
so able to cope with the ‘“‘stalking spirit”’ of intempe- 
rance as public opiniont—It can be crushed by that, and 
that alone. Then public opinion should be changed and 
directed upon the common foe. How is it to be done?—I 
rejoice to say that an effectual alternative is already in ope- 
ration. ‘Temperance Societies are effecting what an edict 
from the Executive authorities might never hope to effect. 
It is requisite that confidence should be placed in these 
human exertions, in order to secure their speedy accom- 
plishment. They must inevitably triumph in the end. 
They will ultimately prevail, and ignominy and cisgrace 
will be associated with intemperance. Then the finger of 
scorn will be pointed at every fugitive subject of this vice 
from the demoniacal regions, and the community cleansed 
of its besetting sin. Some have said, ‘never mind—the 
drunkard is only an enemy to himself.” Now this is in, 
jcorrect. The evil extends to his family, his friends, and 
indirectly to the whole community. And the crime 
finally draws down on society consequences much worse 
than many which are suppressed by the laden weight of 
the law. G. W. B. 
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Men and Manners in America—By the author of Cyril Thornton,.—Sec- 
ond edition—2 vols.—12 mo. 


The talent of making themselves particularly disagreea- 
ble to the inhabitants of all the countries they visit, is one 
which is cultivated by English travelers with much soli- 








citude and with perfect success. The supercilious airs and 
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self-conceit which sit so awkwardly upon them, and which 
disgust every body else, are precisely those qualities of 
which they are most tenacious, altho’ they are the cause 
of their being murdered in Africa, bastinadoed, insulted 
and spit upon in Asia, cheated and hated on the continent 
of Europe, and feted, caressed and flattered in the United 
States—which last if we may judge from their books, is 
worst of all,—for there is nobody that a cockney traveler 
abuses more heartily than those who have treated him with 
more attention and hospitality than he deserves. Of this 
we have had many examples, and among the most conspi- 
cuous and the most outrag: (not excepting Capt. Basil 
Hall) we find Col. Hamilton, author of Cyril Thornton and 
‘«*Men and Manners in America.” 

It appears from his book that his friends (as he calls 
them) in Boston and New York completely overwhelmed 
him with their civilities and hospitalities, and thereby em- 
bittered his feelings so completely that he became disgusted 
with almost every thing in the United States—not merely 
with every thing he saw,—(for it appears that he took great 
pains to avoid the sight of every thing worth seeing when- 
ever he could,—but with every thing he thought of, in con- 
nection with the country. 

His friends in Boston who must have sat for his pictures 
of the New Englanders—since it is manifest from his book 
that he had no opportunity of obtaining any knowledge of 
any others of the inhabitants—we hope will feel as much 
flattered with their likenesses as they were with the hon- 
or of entertaining the Prince of Cockney coxcombs. 
They must necessarily be those who have in their charac- 
ter “little to admire, nothing to love.” And he takes great 
pains to let us know that he speaks of them when he says 
“the amount of bad grammar is very great; that of barba- 
risms enormous.”? We are inclined to think that this last 
will be considered by the Bostonians ‘the unkindest cut of 
all;’? and we must confess that we feel a malicious satisfac- 
tion in seeing them receive the return for their overstrained 
civilities to a cockney coxcomb which they ought to have 
expected. ; 

We have had a succession of coxcombs from England of 
late years, making observations upon men and manners in 
the United States, of each of whom we supposed that the 
power of coxcombry ‘‘could no further go,” but who have 
each convinced us that his predecessor was in comparison 
with himself, quite a meek modest gentleman ; and since Col. 
Hamilton has been able to go even beyond Capt. Basil Hall, 
we are satisfied that there can be no limits to the march of 
coxcombry. If this quality had not been always remarked 
as a characteristic of English travelers, in all countries, 
we should be led tothink it was cultivated by them as an ac- 
complishment peculiarly acceptable to the Americans, and 
they might with some reason entertain this belief, since 
they are treated with more attention than travelers from 
any other country, altho’ they seldom display any other 

uality. 
’ All the books of the late English travelers in the United 
States abound with accounts of their sufferings in conse- 
quence of the bad state of manners and morals here. One 
of the first subjects of complaint with most of them is, that 
the blacks are not suffered to sit at table with them, and 
the second, that white servants are tolerated in the impru- 
dent practice of sometimes sitting down in the same room 
with them. It is very distressing to them to find that there 
is a class of men who are considered as an inferior on ac- 
count of their physical marks of distinction , and it is equal- 
ly annoying to them to learn that there is not a class of 
whites whoare degraded on account of their want of wealth, 
or their birth, or some otherequally important cause. There 
was one fortunate accident befel Col. Hamilton, which evi- 
dently gave him more satisfaction than any other circum- 
stance connected with his visit to the United States. In 
consequence of the absence of all the gentlemen of Charles- 
ton to whom he had letters of introduction, and who would 
probably have disgusted him by the same attentions and ci- 
vilities he experienced in New York and Boston, he was 
enabled, while in that city, to spend all his time in the 
house of a negro, where he had the happiness to find that 
wonderful article which the cockneys have lately discover- 
ed to be so essential to their happiness when algroad, viz: a 
silver fork. By the by—this discovery is an excellent ex- 
emplification of cockney sagacity ; they found out, a long 
time ago, that their neighbors, the French, were in the ha- 
bit of using silver forks with three prongs to eat their stews, 
hashes and other made dishes with, and after considering 
the subject for about a century, they concluded that silver 
forks were so absolutely necessary to people who live upon 
roast beef and boiled mutton that the want of them was the 
strongest possible mark of barbarism. They now consider 
the use of this article as the standard of civilization ; and it 
is not improbable that the real object of Col. H’s visit to 
this country was to spy out the nakedness of the land in this 
respect. lf this was not his object we cannot imagine 
what it would have been, for it is manifest that he did not 
wish to see anything except the dinner table and bed-cham- 
ber; and the most extraordinary circumstance connected 
with his travels is the extraordinary skill with which he 
contrived to pass through such an extent of country and 
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ever accomplished. It is also manifest that our manners 
and character could not have been objects of his attention, 
for he is content to take the stale jokes and carricatures with 
which the inhabitants of one portion of our country make 
themselves merry at the expense of another, as descriptions 
of our character; andthe behaviour of those to whom his 
affectation and conceit were subjectsof mirth or resentment, 
as exemplifications of our manners. Of our political and 
civil institutions it is also evident he thought but little, 
since it is impossible that such crude and superficial no- 
tions as he has given in his book could be the result of think- 
ing on these subjects, but merely a retailing of the loose ob- 
servations he has heard among party politicians, uttesed 
without reflection and advanced only by such as are deter- 
mined to adhere to their partisan creed right or wrong. 
Indeed the serious manner in which he speaks of eating 
and sleeping, and the flippant carelessness manifest when- 
ever he speaks of any thing else, naturally excite the idea 
that he intends to show the world how little he thinks of, or 
cares for, anything but his animal appetites. His taste in 
the fine arts is such as might be expected from one in whose 
imagination eating and drinking are the only subjects wor- 
thy of serious attention. The beautiful painting of the 
taking down from the cross in the Baltimore Cathedral, he 
classes with the other pictures in that building, and calls 
them all what some of them are, ‘‘a few inferior pictures, 
some of which were presented by the late King of France.” 
Whenever, also, he has occasion to mention any thing res- 
pecting architecture his utter contempt of all knowledge of 
the subject is manifest. He probably thought it necessary 
to say something favorable of the Bank of the United States 
and the Bank of Pennsylvania in Philadelphia, since they 
are copied from Grecian models of universally acknowledg- 
ed beauty, but he takes care to let it be seen that his own 
feelings and taste were not gratified by the sight of them, 
and he is quite disgusted to see that the former has been a 
model for some Court Houses in smaller Towns. As it may 
be inferred from his observations on various occasions that 
he takes it for granted that the barbarisms in architecture 
with which London abounds more than any other city in 
Christendom, are the standards of true taste in this art, 
we should have expected the Boston State House would 
have pleased him, for it has a row of columns upon an ar- 
cade and one of those horrible attics above, which are 
almost universal in the modern buildings of London. He 
says the columns of this building ‘‘support nothing.” — 
They certainly appear to support an entablature and cor- 
nice with a tolerably massive balustrade. Altogether it 
is quite cockney-like in its appearance; but probably it 
wants, to render it agreeable to true cockney taste, some 
such queer things as surmount the Bank of England, or a 
three storied attic like that on the Mansion House in Lon- 
don. The beautiful villages of New England and the 
Western part of New York which have gratified most 
travelers by their neatness and appearance of comfort, 
disgust Col. H.; ‘the profuse use of the paint brush” des- 
troys all resemblance to the smoked bricks of London, and 
consequently, all beauty inhis eyes. The idea that New 
England is a ‘‘country too new for a landscape painter” 
is one of the very few original ideas in the book, and is 
quite characteristic of the Col’s. taste, of which it is need- 
less to say any more. 

The best examplification of true cockney dignity that 
we have ever heard of is the Col’s. refusal to see the Phi- 
ladelphia Water Works because the citizens appeared to 
be proud of them. He doubtless considered that if in ad- 
dition to their other merits, they should obtain that of 
having received a visit from Col. Hamilton, there would 
be danger of Schulkill’s becoming an object of as great 
veneration to the Philadelphians as the Ganges is to the 
East Indians. It is to be hoped that the nobleness of 
mind which dictated this course may be duly apprecia- 
ated. 

If the Col. had displayed equal carefulness and con- 
siderateness in writing his book thathe did in this matter, 
it might have prevented his imitation of Mrs. Trollope 
inthe frequent mistakes he makes in giving exemplifica- 
tions of American manners by detailing circumstances 
which must manifestly have happened in England ; as, for 
instance, at a party in New York he was introduced, he 
says, to a gentleman who was recommended to his notice 
by his host as one who had lately ‘‘made a hundred thou- 
sand dollars by a single speculation intallow.” Now we 
doubt whether it was ever possible to vest that sum in a 
single speculation in that article in New York,—it cer- 
tainly neverwas possible to clear it there by one specula- 
tion, tho’ it probably might have been done in London: 
where we have no doubt the circumstances he speaks of, 
in this paragraph occurred. 

It would have been a great advantage to the readers of 
Col. H’s. book if he had contrived some means of letting 
them know how to distinguish those portions of it which 
are witty, or comical, from those which are argumeata- 
tive and didactic. If he had heard the anecdote very fre- 
quently repeated in the west, of a lawyer who made a 
pause in his speech and then added, ‘having finished the 
argumentative part of my discourse, I come now to the 





little of it. In this respect, we do not hesitate to 
ped that he has performed more than any other traveler 
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ting it as the universal practice of all public s i 
the United States to divide their apecthts in boar ig 
which would have been precisely in accordance with his 
manner of giving the characters of the New Englanders— 
to wit:—taking the jokes and ridiculous stories told of 
some of them, as matters of sober earnest, and character- 
istics of a whole people. 
_ There must be a great demand in England for travels 
in the United States, and there seems to be one requisite 
to make them popular. All that appears to be required is 
that our manners and institutions should be ridiculed or 
censured. It is curious to see what singular subjects of 
censure are introduced. Mr. Stewart, who possesses the 
merit of being singularly good-natured and speaking of us 
as favorably as we could wish, yet considers it a defect in 
our manners that we do not sit at table after dinner and 
discuss our wines as they do in Great Britain. Col. Ham- 
ilton speaks of it as a disagreeable circumstance, and one 
which shows that our manners are not so agreeable as 
those of the British, that gentleman are in the habit of 
sitting over their wine after dinner and discussing their 
qualities. A great many similar examples may be found 
by comparing the writings of cockney travelers, in which 
they ,—poor helpless innocents,—are doomed to suffer 
from each extreme of barbarism in American manners.— 
It is quite gratifying to us to find that they tell their 
countrymen of our faults from mere good will towards us, 
and a wish to see us adopt their perfect example; and 
when they are actuated by such benevolent motives we 
ought not to complain if they throw into the account some 
of their own faults, represent them as ours, thus increas- 
ing their power of displaying their benevolence. - 

We feel particularly grateful to Col. H. for, and pro- 
pose in a future number to show our sense of the obliga- 
tion he has conferred upon us, in giving such accounts of 
our government and institutions as may warn us of their 
weakness and instability, and lead us to desire to return 


to the paternal goverrment of his most gracious maijest 
of Great Britain. “5 


History of Priesteraft in all ages and nations. 
York—12 mo.—pp. 255. 


This is a book, in whose pages the lover of horrors may 
find much to wake the wildest disportings of his spirit. 
If ever man’s heart and soul were entirely engaged in 
writing a book, we venture to say William Howitt’s were 
inthis. Utterly disgusted at the solemn mummery, the 
mystic rites and ridiculous ceremonies, the freemasonry 
of priestcraft in all ages,—warmed into glowing indigna- 
tion by a contemplation of the infamous artifiees snd het 
rid impicties of priests in every country ,—our author riev- 
er thinks of ransacking language for the purpose of se- 
lecting delicate epithets to apply to them, but speaks out 
boldly, and calls things by their proper names. His view 
is a comprehensive one; including the history of priest- 
craft from the time-beclouded epochs of ‘the earliest he- 
roes of heathen mythology to the present period. Mr. 
Howitt enters this wide field like a man of courage, and, 
at once, gives battle to the hydra-headed monster. He 
has no mercy for fraud, or sympathy for profanity. He 
execrates to its utmost, those stupendous systems of im- 
position, which shackled the energies of mind, sealed up 
the fountains of knowledge, and shrouded the earth with 
the shadows of intellectual death. Those artful contri- 
vances with which priests in all times have patched up their 
counterfeit systems—those worse than Babylonish abomi- 
nations which they have vainly endeavored to reconcile 
with the injunctions of heaven-descended religion—those 
terrible excrescences with which they attempted to disfig- 
ure the mild and ever lovely genius of Christianity, he 
reprobates, as they deserve to be, without stint and with- 
out measure. He shows most conclusively, that the cu- 
pidity of priests, and the enslavement of the people—the 
cause which has preceded, and the effects which have 
followed the introduction of those systems—have been in 
all ages, and under every modification, the same. 

Mr. Howitt draws that distinction which all good men 
discriminate, and which justice requires, between those 
bold impostors who would fain make themselves the de- 
positories of knowledge and the dispensers of privileges, 
and those, who, obeying the dictates of their holy religion, 
look not to man for their reward but go forth giving coun- 
sel against iniquity and recommending all to the charities 
of heaven, cheered and solaced in their deeds of _ by 

owitt 


By William Howitt. New 


hopes of a blissful immortality. Nor has Mr. 

any more kindly feeling for that other sort of craft—the 
sister of priestcraft, and twin agent of iniquity—king- 
craft. He rightly regards these as the supports of that 
tremendous scheme of usurpation of right, which has 
flooded the earth with evil, and produced such a melan- 
choly train of enormities. Kingcraft and priestcraft are 
mutually dependant on each other; destroy the one and 
they both fall. 

In England, where our author resides, and where much 
excitement already prevailsin regard tothe necessity of re- 
pudiating this unnatural connection, we think the work will” 
be of much service inthe cause of humanright. Inourcoun- 
try, thank heaven! nosuch necessity exists. Notwithstand- 











vantage; and might also have had an opportunity of quo- 
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ings of the experience of other countries, and 

ee tani into the darker than —— 
mysteries of priestcraft. The history of the rise an 
spread of these orders of craft, reveals much vannggooae 
truth in regard to the human mind, and develops muc 
material for profitable thought. — Mr. Howitt’s book, “ 
containing @ succinct view of this portion of history, an 
comprising much valuable knowledge on these — 
is well worthy the perusal and consideration of all who 
are disposed to avail themselves of its contents. 

The work is a reprint from the London edition, and is 

‘ot up in a very superior style. It may be had at Josiah 
eke & Co’s. on Main street. 








PERIODICALS. 


Western Monthly Magazine. Edited by James Hall. Cincinnati—Co- 
rey and Fairbank—November. 


We do not know that our feelings are very sectional, 
as regards the literature of our country; but we feel a 
greater interest in the prosperity of this magazine, than 
in that of its eastern cotemporaries ; and we are sorry to 
gee it demean itself, as it has in the November number, 
by apeing the occasional weaknesses of some of those 
The Cambridge monthly, for reasons which have noth- 
ing to do with correct criticism or literary honesty, noti- 
ces anew work of Mr. Flint, in flippant, ili-natured, and 
ungentlemanly terms. The Western monthly, for rea- 
sons which are not entirely unknown, notices the same 
work in an article of a very similar cast, pervaded by a 
very similar spirit. Mr. Flint subsequently takes charge 
of the Knickerbocker monthly magazine, and whilst 
“bearing his earnest testimony” against the very com- 
mon corruption of the periodical press, as regards literary 
criticism, bears down, with the wrath of a Xantippe, up- 
on the editor of the Cambridge monthly direct, and upon 
the editor of the Western monthly through the medium of 
an exceedingly unjust notice of the ‘Harpe s Head. 
The New York Evening Post, of which Wm. C. Bryant is 
one of the editors, calls ‘The Soldier’s Bride, and other 
Tales,” (written by the editor of the Western monthly.) 
‘@ second crop from an already exhausted soil ;' and the 
Western monthly, still determined to follow suit, though 
to its manifest discredit, unburthens itself, in its Novem- 
ber number, of half a dozen paragraphs of annroyallish 
spleen, intended to lower the poetry of Bryant in the 
estimation of the public! In what manner such crimina- 
tion and recrimination are to subserve the interests of our 
literature, for which -_— these gentlemen profess to 

ring, wecannot divine. 

tee cubhiin the table of contents of the Western month- 

ly for November. Bating the fault found with it above, it 

is, as usual, good.—**History of Ohio, chapter V—Order 
of knighthood in Virginia—Letters from Cuba, no. 1i— 

To a dark-haired lady—LaSalle’s last expedition—The 

song bird—Keview, Men and Manners in America— 

Trans-Atlantic sketches—A sketch—Home—Review, 

Terrestrial magnetism—Literary notices—Statutes of 

Ohio—Mr. Catlin’s exhibition of Indian portraits—Miss 

Gould’s poems—Domestic portraiture—Burrows’ address, 

Commencement of Nashville university—Interesting 

items—Literary and scientific statistics—Paragraph 

items.” 

The Hermethenean: Edited by a number of undergraduates in Washing- 
ton College.—Vol. 1, No. 1. Hartford—Joseph Hurlbut—October, 
1833. 

Such is the title-page of one of the most creditable 
college publications that we have ever seen. The Octo- 
ber number is in thirty-six pages octavo, and contains the 
following articles. 

“Habits of literary men—Scrap from my port-folio—To 
an eye-stone—Ravaillac—The protector of England— 
The olden time—Sir Joshua Reynolds—The sorrows of 
a poor man—Lines, (written on the banks of D—— riv- 
er)—Extract from a student's diary—Too much indepen- 
dence—Uccasional memoranda—Scenes of fancy—Litera- 
ry notices—The coming out—To our friends and corres- 
pondents.” 

The citizens of Hartford will do well to sustain the en- 
terprising students, in their laudable ambition to improve 
themselves in literary exercises. And we presume they 
will do so, as they have for several years supported the 
‘Pearl and Literary Gazette,” a very superior semi- 
monthly, in quarto. 





The Juvenile Miscellany. Edited by Mrs. Child, Boston-—Allen and 
Ticknor. 


The November number of this valuable juvenile publi- 
cation,—which we noticed at length three or four weeks 
back,—contains the following articles. 

‘Kindness of the Africans—Answers to connundrums 
and charade—To my _ sister—Charade—Riddle—The 
week’s probation—The young Sciote’s farewell to his 
home—The brahmin bulli—Ann White—The harvest 
mouse—Conundrums—The dove—The twins—Anec- 
dotes of birds.” 
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A few months since, the Baltimore Saturday Visiter offered premiums for 
original productions in prose and verse. These premiums were re- 
cently awarded to the authors of the following articles. The Com- 
mittee on the productions sent in competition,—one of whom was 
the author of “Swallow Barn,”—speak in high terms of a number of 
the Tales. 


SONG OF THE WIND. 
BY HENRY WILTON. 


Whence came ye with your odor-laden wings, 
Fond, viewless wanderer of a summer night? 
Why sportive kiss my lyre’s trembling strings, 
Fashioning wild music—which the light 
Of listening orbs doth seem in joy to drink? 
Ye wanton round my form, and kiss my brow, 
While | hold converse with the stars that wink 
And laugh upon the mirror stream below. 


«Oh, I have come fresh from the sun-beaten climes, 
With the incense rich of a thousand sweet flowers, 
I have froliced in many a forest of limes. 
And stolen the dew-drops from jessamine bowers. 


I have kiss’d the white crest of the moon-lit wave, 
And bosom’d the sail of the reckless bark ; 

I have sung my mad dirge o’er the sea-boy’s grave, 
And fann’d up the blaze of the meteor spark. 


I have wander’d along the sea’s pebbly shore, 
And wanton’d around the young sea-nymph’s form; 
I have play'’d with the surf when its frolic was o'er, 
And murmured aloud with the coming storm. 


1 have wildly careered through the shivering shrowds, 
And rent the reef’d sail of the corsair in twain; 

I have scream'd at the burst of the thunder-clouds, 
And laughed at the rage of the frothy main. 


But erst, and I left on an ocean-girt rock 
That tower’d alone o’er the battering wave, 

The wreck of a ship, which the tempest’s wild shock 
Had borne, with her wealth to a watery grave. 


And lonely and sad o’er her shivering form, 
The last of her bold crew, an aged man stood ; 
He heard not the notes of the loud piping storm, 
While he triumphed alone in his wild solitude. 


I lifted the locks from his time-stricken brow, 
And I kiss’d the hot tears from his care-furrow’d cheek ; 
When he cried out—«“my comrades! oh! where are they now?” 
I answered him loud—*To the billow and seek!” 
He spoke of his home and his own cherish’d ones— 
But the muttering thunder alone made reply ; 
The lightnings flash'd bright like a myriad of suns, 
And the waves vaulted up tothe dark leaden sky. 
Oh! that sorrowing man—how he smote on his breast, 
How he wept for the world he was going to leave; 
He shrank from the grave where his bold comrades rest, 
And he cried for life’s joys, only made to deceive. 
Then o’er his wan visage a holy light spread, 
As he turned toward heaven a mild pleading eye ; 
He mutter’d a prayer for the peace of the dead, 
While I whisper’d him softly —«“the soul cannot die.” 

A smile threw its light round his feverish lips, 
As he laid on the rock his hoary old head— 
The cold spirit came—’twas a moment's eclipse, 
A struggle—a sigh—and his spirit had fied! 


Where the citron tree pouts with its golden hued fruit, 
And the coffee-plant shakes to the fiery breath; 
Ihave waken’d the song of the Spanish girl’s jute, 
While I placed on her lip the coid signet of death. 
For the death-plague had perched on my shadowless wings, 
And the form that I touch’d became lifeless and cold; 
To the dirge I awaken’d the lute’s steeping strings, 
And it sung of the maiden whose days were all told. 
I hurried me on—and the things of the earth 
Fell stricken with death as I wander’d along; 
I blasted the smile of the board and the hearth, 
And I levelled alike both the feeble and strong. 
But, shrink not—I've gather'd the sweets of the flowers, 
And, laden with perfume, I come to thee now, 
To kissthe dew-lips of the rosy-wing’d hours, 
And play with the dark locks shat shadow thy brow. 


MS. FOUND IN A BOTTLE. 
BY EDGAR A. POE. 


A wet sheet and a flowing sea.—ctnsINGHAM. 


Of my country and of my family I have little to say. IN] 
usage and length of years have driven me from the one 
and estranged me from the other. Hereditary wealth af- 
forded me an education of no common order, and a con- 
templative turn of mindenabled metomethodizethe stores 
which early studies very diligently garnered up. Be- 
yond all things the works of the German moralists gave 
me great delight; not from any ill-advised admiration of 
their eloquent madness, but from the ease with which my 
habits of rigid thought enabled me to detect their falsities. 
I have often been reproached with the aridity of my ge- 
nius—a deficiency of imagination has been imputed to me 
as a crime—and the Pyrrhonism of my opinions has at all 
times rendered me notorious. Indeed a strong relish for 
physical philosophy has, I fear, tinctured my mind with a 
very common error of this age—I mean the habit of refer- 
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ence, to the principles of that science. Upon the whole 
no person could be less liable than myself to be led away 
from the severe precints of truth by the ignes fatui of su- 
perstition. I have thought proper to premise thus much 
lest the incredible tale I have to tell should be considered 
rather the ravings of a crude imagination, than the posi- 
tive experience of a mind to which the reveries of fancy 
have been a dead letter and a nullity. 

After many years spent in foreign travel, I sailed in the 
year 18—, from the port of Batavia, in the rich and popu- 
lous island of Java, on a voyage to the Archipelago of the 
Sunda islands. I went as passenger—having no other in- 
ducement than a kind of nervous restlessness which haunt- 
ed me like a fiend. 

Our vessel was a beautiful ship of about four hundred 
tons, copper-fastened and built at Bombay of Malabar teak. 
She was freighted with cotton-wool, and oil from the La- 
chadive islands. We had also on board coir, jaggeree, 
ghee, cocoa-nuts, and a few cases of opium. The stowage 
was clumsily done, and the vessel consequently crank. 

We got under way with a mere breath of wind, and for 
many days stood along the eastern coast of Java without 
any other incident to beguile the monotony of our course 
than the occasional meeting with some of the small grabs 
of the Archipelago to which we were bound. 

One evening leaning over the taffrail, I observed a very 
singular, isolated cloud,tothe N.W. It was remarkable. 
as well for its color, asfrom its being the first we had 
seen since our departure from Batavia. I watched it at- 
tentively until sunset, when it spread all at once to the 
eastward and westward, girting in the horison with a nar- 
row strip of vapor, and looking like along line of low 
beach. My notice was soon afterwards attracted by the 
dusky red appearance of the moon, and the peculiar char- 
acter of the sea. The latter was undergoing a rapid 
change, and the water seemed more than usually transpa- 
rent. Although I could distinctly see the bottom, yet, 
heaving the lead, I found the ship in fifteen fathoms. The 
air now became intolerably hot, and was loaded with spi- 
ral exhalations, similar to those arising from heated iron. 
As night came on every breath of wind died away, anda 
more entire calm it is impossible to conceive. The flame 
ofa candle burned upon the poop, without the least per- 
ceptible motion, and a long hair held between the finger 
and thumb, hung without the possibility of detecting a vi- 
bration. However as the captain said he could perceive 
no indication of danger, and as we were drifting in bodily 
to shore, he ordered the sails to be furled and the anchor 
let go. No watch was set, and the crew, consisting prin- 
cipally of Malays, stretched themselves deliberately upon 
deck. I went below—not without a full presentiment of 
evil. Indeed every appearance warranted me in appre- 
hending a simoom. I told the captain my fears—but he 
paid no attention to what I said, and went below without 
deigning to givemeareply. My uneasiness however pre- 
vented me from sleeping, and about midnight I went upon 
deck. As I placed my foot upon the upper step of the 
companion ladder, I was startled with a loud humming 
noise, like that occasioned by the rapid revolution of a 
mill-wheel, and before I could ascertain its meaning, 1 
found the ship quivering to its centre. In the next in- 
stant, a wilderness of foam hurled us uponour beam ends, 
and rushing over us fore and aft, swept the entire decks 
from stem to stern. 

Theextreme fury of the blast proved in a great measure 
the salvation of the ship. Although completely water- 
logged, yet, as all her masts had gone by the board, she 
rose after a minute heavily from the sea, and staggering 
awhile beneath the immense pressure of the tempest, final- 
ly righted. 

By what miracle I escaped destruction, it is impossi- 
ble for me to say. Stunned by the shock of the water. I 
found myself upon recovery, jammed in between the stern 
post and rudder. With great difficulty I gained my feet, 
and looking dizzily around, was, at first, struck with the 
idea of our being among breakers, so terrific beyond the 
wildest imagination was the whirlpool or mountains and 
foaming ocean within which we are engulphed. After a 
while, I heard the voice of an old Swede, who had shipped 
with us atthe moment of our leaving port. Ihallooed to 
him with all my strength, and presently he came reeling 
aft. We soon discovered that we were the sole survivors 
of the accident. All on deck, with the exception of our- 
selves, had been swept overboard, and the captain and 
mates must have perished as they slept, for the cabine 
were deluged with water. Without assistance, we could 
expect todo little for the security of the ship, and our ex- 
ertions were at first paralysed by the momentary expecta- 
tion of going down. Our cable had of course parted like 

pack-thread, at the first breath of the hurricane, or we 

should have been instantaneously overwhelmed. We 

scudded with frightful velocity before the sea, and the wa- 

ter made clear breaches over us. The frame-work of our 

stern was shattered excessively, and in almost every res- 

pect we had received considerable injury—but to our ex- 

treme joy we found the pumps unchoked, and that we had 

no great difficulty in keeping free. The main fury of the 

simoom had ady blown over, and we apprehended little 














ring occurrences even the least susceptible of such refer-\J danger from the violence of the wind—but we looked for- 
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able result was to hurl me with irresistable violence upon|/a group of the crew. Th id 
she viasbar of tho uoan, por group w ey paid me no manner of atten- 


 Tiggin é tion, and, although I stood in the very mids 

‘18 1 Tell, the ship hove in stays and went about, and to|| seemed utterly Meeaoties of my g Pence The ss 
the confusion ensuing, I attributed my escape from the no-|| one I had at first seen in the hold, they all bore about 
tice of the crew. With little difficulty I made my way] them the marks of ahoaryoldage. Their knees trembled 
unperceived to the main hatchway, which was partially|| with infirmity, their shoulders were bent double with de- 
open, and soon found an opportunity of secreting myself] crepitude, their shrivelled skins rattled in the wind, their 
in the hold. Why I did so I can hardly tell. A name-|| voices were low, tremulous and broken; their eyes glisten- 
less and indefinite sense of awe, which at first sight of|| ed with the rheum of years, and their grey hairsstreamed 
the navigators of the ship had taken hold of my mind,|/ terribly in the tempest. Around them on every part of the 
was perhaps the principle of my concealment. I was|| deck, lay scattered mathematical instruments of the most 
—s yr teetce — er a ye of people who had|} quaint and obsolete construction. 
offered, to the cursory glance I had taken, so many points|/ J mentioned some time ac i ine- 
of vague novelty, doubt, and apprehension. I therefore|| sai], From that noir theohipe tame fea ane 
thought proper to contrive a hiding-place in the hold.|/the wind, has held her terrific course due south with 
This I did by removing a small portion of the shifting-|| every rag of canvass packed upon her from her trucks to 
boards in such a manner as to afford me @ convenient re-|| her lower studding sail booms, and rolling every moment 
treat between the huge timbers of the ship. . || her top-gallant yard arms into the most appalling hell of 

I had scarcely completed my work, when a footstep in|! water, which it canenter into the mind of man to imagine. 
the hold forced me to make use of it. A man passed by|| J have just left the deck, where I find it impossible to main- 
my place of concealment with a feeble and unsteady gait.|| tain a footing, although the crew seem to experience little 
I could not see his face, but had an opportunity of observ-|| inconvenience. It appears to me a miracle of miracles 
his general appearance. ‘There was about it an evidence’ that our enormousbulk is not buried up at once and forever. 
of great age and infirmity. His knees tottered beneath a|| We are surely doomed to hover continually upon the brink 
load of years, and his entire frame quivered under the}| of Eternity, without taking a final plunge into the abyss. 
burthen. He muttered to himself in a low broken tone, || From hillows, a thousand times more stupendous than 
some words of a language which I could not understand, any I have ever seen, we glide away with the facility of 
and groped in a corner among a pile of singular-looking|| the arrowy sea-gull, and the colossal waters rear their 
instruments and decayed charts of navigation. His man-|] heads above us, like demons of the deep, but like demons 
ner was a wild mixture of the peevishness of second child-|| confined to simple threats and forbidden to destroy. I a 
hood, and the solemn dignity of a god. He at length} je to attribute these frequent escapes from imminent and 
went on deck and I saw him no more. deadly peril, to the only natural cause which can account 

* * * * * for such effect. I must suppose the ship to be within the 

















ward to its total cessation with dismay, well believing, 
that‘in our shattered condition, we should inevitably per- 
ish in the tremendous swell which would ensue, But this 
very just apprehension seemed by no means likely to be 
soon verified. For five entire days and nights—during 
which our only subsistence wasa small quantity of jagge- 
ree, procured with great difficulty from the forecastle—the 
hulk flew at a rate defying computation, before rapidly suc- 
ceeding flaws of wind, which, without equalling the first 
violence of the simoom, were still more terrific than any 
tempest I had before encountered. Our.course for the first 
four days was, with C3 variations, S-E. and by south, 
and we must have r n the coast of New Holland.— 
On the fifth day, the cold became extreme, although the 
wind had hauled round a point more to the northward.— 
The sun arose with a sickly yellow lustre and clambered 
a very few degrees above the horizon—emitting no deci- 
sive light. There were no clouds whatever apparent, yet 
the wind was upon the increase, and blew with a fitful and 
unsteady fury. About noon, as nearly as we could guess, 
our attention was again arrested by the appearance of the 
sun. It emitted no light, properly so called, but a dull and 
sullen glow unaccompanied by any ray. Just before sink- 
ing within the turgid sea its central fires suddenly went 
out, as if hurriedly extinguished by some unaccountable 
power—it was a dim, silver-like rim, alone, as it rushed 
down the unfathomable ocean. 

We waited in vain for the arrival of the sixth day—that 
day to me has not yet arrived—to him, never did arrive. 
Thence forward we were enshrouded in pitchy darkness, 
so that we could not have seen an object at twenty paces 
from the ship. Eternal night continued to envelop us, all 
unrelieved by the phosphoric sea-brilliancy to which we 
had been accustomed in the tropics. We observed too, 





* * * * 


that, although the tempest continued to rage with unaba- 
ted violence, there was no longer to be discovered the 
usual appearance of surf, or foam, which had hitherto at- 
tended us. All around us was horror, and thick gloom, 
‘and a black sweltering desert of ebony. Superstitious 
terror crept by degrees into the spirit of the old Swede, 
and my own soul was wrapped up in silent wonder. We 
neglected all care of the ship, as worse than useless, and 


A feeling, for which I have no name, has taken posses- 
sion of my soul, a sensation which will admit of no ana- 
lysis, to which the lessons of by-gone time are inadequate, 
and for which I fear futurity itself will offer no key. To 
a mind constituted like my own, the latter consideration 
I shall never, I know that I shall never, be 


is an evil. 


influence of some strong current, or impetuous under-tow. 

I have seen the captain face to face and in his own ca- 
bin—but as I expected he paid me no attention. Although 
in his appearance there was, to a casual observernothing 
which might bespeak him more or less than man—still a 
feeling of irrepressible reverence and awe, mingled with 


satisfied with regard to the nature of my conceptions. 
Yet it isnot wonderful that these conceptions are indefi- 


the sensation of wonder with which I regarded him. In 





stature he is nearly my own height, that is, I mean about 
five feet, eight inches. He is of a well-knit and compact 
frame of body, neither robust nor remarkably otherwise. 
But it is the singularity of the expression which reigns 
upon the face, it is the intense, the wonderful, the thril- 
ling evidence of old age so utter, so extreme, which strikes 
upon my soul with the shock of a galvanic battery. His 
forehead, although little wrinkled, seems to bear upon it 
the stamp of a myriad of years. His grey hairs are re- 
cords of the past, and his grayer eyes are sybils of the 
future. The cabin floor was thickly strewn with strange, 
jiron-clasped folios, and mouldering instruments of sci- 
ence, and obsolete, long-forgotten charts. His head war 
bowed down upon his hands, and he pored with a fiery 
unquiet eye over a paper which I took to be a commission, 
and which at all events bore the signature of a monarch. 
He muttered to himself, as did the first seaman whom I 
saw in the hold, some low peevish syllables of a foreign 
tongue, and although the speaker was close to my elbow, 
yet his voice seemed to reach my ears from the distance 
of a mile. 

The ship and all in it are imbued with the spirit of Eld. 
The crew glide to and fro like the ghosts of buried centu- 
ries, their eyes have an eager and uneasy meaning, and 
when their figures fall athwart my path in the wild glare 
of the battle-lanterns, I feel as I have never felt before, 
although I have been all my life a dealer in antiquities, 
and have imbibed the shadows of fallen columns at Balbec, 
and Tadmor, and Persepolis, until my very soul has be- 
come @ ruin. 

When I look around me I feel ashamed of my former 
apprehensions. If I trembled at the blast which has hith- 
erto attended us, shall I not stand aghast at a warring of 
wind and ocean, to convey any idea of which, the words 
tornado and simoom are trivial and ineffective! All in 
the immediate vicinity of the ship is the blackness of eter - 
nal night, and a chaos of foamless water, but, about a 
league on either side of us, may be seen, indistinctly and 
at intervals, stupendous ramparts of ice, towering away 
into the desolate sky and looking like the walls of the 
universe. 


As I imagined, the ship proves to be in a current, if that 
appellation can properly be given to a tide which, howl- 
ing and shrieking by the white ice, thunders on to the 
southward with a velocity like the headlong dashing of « 
cataract. 

To conceive the horror of my sensations is, I presume, 
utterly impossible—yet a curiosity to penetrate the myste- 
ries of these awful regions predominates even over my 
despair, and will reconcile me to the most hideous aspect 
of death. It is evident that we are hurrying onward to 
some exciting knowledge—some never-to-be-impaired se- 
cret, whose attainment is destruction. Perhaps this cur- 
rent leads us to the southern pole itself—it must be con- 
fessed that a supposition apparently so wild has every 
probability in its favor. 

The crew pace the deck with unquiet and tremulous 
step, but there is upon their countenances an expression 


nite, since they have their origin in sources so utterly novel. 
A new sense, a new entity is added to my soul. 

It is long since I first trod the deck of this terrible ship, 
and the rays of my destiny are, I think, gathering to a fo- 
cus. Incomprehensible men! Wrapped up in medita- 
tions of a kind which I cannot divine, they pass me by 
unnoticed. Concealment is utter folly on my part, for the 
people will not see. It was but just now that I passed 
directly before the eyes of the mate; it was nolong while 
ago that I ventured into the captain’s own private cabin 
and took thence the materials with which I write, and 
have written. I shall from time to time continue this 
journal. It is true that I may not find an opportunity of 
transmitting it to the world, but 1 will not fail to make 
the endeavor. At the last moment I will close the MS. 
in a bottle and cast it within the sea. 

An incident has occurred which has given me new room 
for meditation. Are such things the operations of ungoy- 
erned Chance? I had ventured upor deck and thrown my- 
self down, without attracting any notice, among a pile of 
ratlin-stuff and old sails in the bottom of the yawl.— 
While musing upon the :ingularity of myfite, I unwittingly 
daubed with a tar-brush the edges of a neatly folded stud- 
ding-sail which lay near me on a barrel. The studding- 
sail isnow bent upon the ship, and the thoughtless touch- 
es of the brush are spread out into the word DISCOV- 
ERY. 

I have made many observations lately upon the struc- 
ture of the vessel. Although well armed, she is not, I 
think, a ship of war. Her rigging, build, and general 
equipment, all negative asupposition of the kind. What 
she is not I can easily perceive, what she is, I fear it is 
impossibleto say. I know not how it is, but in scrutini- 
zing her strange model, and singular cast of spars, her 
huge size, and overgrown suits of canvass, her severely 
simple bow and antiquated stern, there will occasionally 
flash across my mind a sensation of familiar things, and 
there is always mixed up with such shadows, as it were, 
of recollection, an unaccountable memory of old foreign 
chronicles and ages long ago. 

I have been looking at the timbers of the ship. She is 
built of a material to which I ama stranger. There is 
a peculiar character about the wood which strikes me as 
rendering it unfit for the purpose to which it has been ap- 
plied. I mean its extreme porousness, considered indepen- 
dently of the worm-eaten condition which is a conse- 
quence of navigation in these seas, and apart from the 
rottenness attendant upon age. It will appear perhaps 
an observation somewhat over-curious, but this wood has 
every characteristic of Spanish oak, if Spanish oak were 
distended or swelled by any unnatural means. 

In reading the above sentence a curisus apothegm of an 
old weather-beaten Dutch navigator comes full upon my 
recollection. ‘It is as sure,’ he was wont to say, when 
any doubt was entertained of his veracity, ‘as sure as 
there is a sea where the ship itself will grow in bulk like 
the living body of the seaman.” 

About an hour ago I made bold to thrust myself among 


securing ourselves as well as nossible to the stump of the 
mizen-mast, looked out bitterly into the world of ocean.— 
We had no means of calculating time, nor could we form 
any guess of our situation. We were, however, well 
aware of having made farther to the southward than any 
previous navigators, and felt extreme amazement at not 
meeting with the usual impediments of ice. Inthe mean- 
time every moment threatened to be our last—every moun- 
tainous billow hurried to overwhelm us. The swell sur- 
passed anything I had imagined possible, and that we 
were not instantly buried is a miracle. My companion 
spoke of the lightness of our cargo, and reminded me of 
the excellent qualities of our ship—but I could not help 
feeling the utter hopelessness of hope itself, and prepared 
myself gloomily for that death which I thought nothing 
could defer beyond an hour, as, with every knot of way the 
ship made, the swelling of the black stupendous seas be- 
came more dismally appalling. At times we gasped for 
breath at an elevation beyond the albatross—at times be- 
came dizzy with the velocity of our descent into some wa- 
tery hell, where the air grew stagnant, and no sound dis- 
turbed the slumbers of the kraken. We were at the bot- 
tom of one of these abysses, when a quick scream from my 
companion broke fearfully upon the night. ‘See! see!’ 
cried he, shrieking in my ears, ‘Almighty God! see! see? 
As he spoke, I became aware of a dull, sullen glare of 
light which rolled as it were down the sides of the vast 
chasm where we lay, and threw a fitful brilliancy upon our 
deck. Casting my eyes upwards, I beheld a spectacle 
which froze the current of my blood. At a terrific height 
directly above us, and upon the very verge of the precipi- 
tous descent, hovered a gigantic ship of nearly four thou- 
sand tons. Although upreared upon the summit of a wave 
of more than a million times her own altitude, her appa- 
rent size still exceeded that of any ship of the line or Kast 
Indiaman in existence. Her huge hull was of a deep din- 
gy black, unrelieved by any of the customary carvings of 
aship. Asingle row of brass cannon protruded from her 
open ports, and dashed off from their polished surfaces the 
fires of innumerable battle-lanterns, which swung to and 
tro about her rigging. But what mainly inspired us with 
horror and astonishment, was that she bore up under a 
press of sail in the very teeth of that supernatural sea, and 
of that ungovernable hurricane. When we first discover- 
ed her, her stupendous bows were alone to be seen as she 
rose up, like a demon of the deep, slowly from the ever- 
lasting gulf beyond her. For a moment of intense terror 
she paused upon the giddy pinnacle, as if in contemplation 
of her own sublimity, then trembled and tottered, and came 
down. 

At this instant, I knew not what sudden self-possession 
came over my spirit. Staggering as far aft as I could, I 
awaited fearlessly the ruin that was to overwhelm. Our 
own vessel was at length ceasing from her struggles and 
sinking with her head to the sea. The shock of the de- 
ecending mass struck her consequently in that portion of 
her frame which was already under water, and the inevit- 
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more of the eagerness of hope than of the apathy of des- 

vail. 
: In the meantime the wind is still in our poop, and as 
we carry a crowd of canvass, the ship is at times lifted 
bodily from out the sea; oh, horror upon horror! the ice 
opens suddenly to the right, and to the left, and we are 
whirling dizzily in immense concentric circles, round and 
round, the borders of a gigantic amphitheatre, the sum- 
mit of whose walls is lost in the darkness and the dis- 
tance. But little time will be left me to ponder upon my 
destiny, the circles rapidly grow small, we are plunging 
madly within the grasp of the whirlpool, and amid a roar- 
ing, and bellowing and shrieking of ocean and of tempest, 
the ship is quivering, oh God! and going down. 








EXTRACTS FROM NEW WORKS. 


The following is not only a fair specimen of the prose 
part (other than tales) of the Token for 1834, but also of 
Mr. Pierpont’s peculiar manner of thinking and writing. 
It is entitled “Wusings in the Shady Grove.” 

“To every man, however faithful he may be in discharg- 
ing the active duties of life, there will come seasons when 
relaxation from labor is inevitable; when repose is grate- 
ful and even necessary; if for no other purpose, for this, 
that he may be the better prepared for future labor. The 
active, not less than the indolent,—perhaps even more 
than the indolent,—have their hours of musing: for though 
we do not understand that, in musing, the mind is brought 
down to a particular subject and engaged in intense thought 
upon that, or even that it is so much employed in direct 
application to a subject as in serious meditation, it is still 
more actively engaged than when it is abandoned to those 
vague day-dreams, those loose reveries, that are alike 
without reason and without object, in which the indolent 
waste their time and dissipate their energies. 

There are probably few of us who have not, often, found 
ourselves employed in thus musing upon the scenes and 
events that are passing, or have passed before us. It is 
an employment to which we are often invited by our na- 
ture and our condition. The winter evening’s fireside in- 
vites us to it, especially when we are enjoying it alone.— 
The solitary walk in the spring-time, when the fields be- 
gin to put on their green robe; the deep shade of trees, that 
shield us from the summer’s heat; the sunny nook beside 
the grove, where we sit and listen to the rustling leaves 
and moaning winds of autumn, invite us, in a voice which 
we cannot resist, to muse upon what we see and hear, 
upon what we have been, and what we are; upon the re- 
volving seasons and all their interesting changes; upon all 
the sublime courses of nature, the vicissitudes of human 
life, and the approach of that event that cometh unto all. 
We have, undoubtedly, all felt this invitation to meditate 
and muse; for it is the part of our nature to feel it: and we 
shall not have yielded in vain to this invitation from 
abroad, and this dictate of our nature from within, if we 
have mused upon all these things as the work of God’s 
hand; for then we shall have made this quiet, pleasant, 
though often melancholy employment the means of reli- 
gious cultivation, and the source of religious confidence 
and joy. 

In the first place, to muse upon the work of God’s hand 
is the best means of religious cultivation. 

By ‘religious cultivation,’ I mean, improvement of our 
moral nature as religious beings. That improvement is 
effected by whatever exercises our moral sentiments and 
furnishes our minds with knowledge; especially, with the 
knowledge of God, of our relations and duties to him, and 
of his providence and purposes in regard to us; and by 
whatever exerts upon our moral sentiments and affections 
in regard to him, an exalting and a sanctifying influence; 
by whatever awakens our admiration of the physical at- 
tributes of the Deity, or whatever leads us to approve of 
what we know of his moral character; whatever makes us 
feel contented under his government, safe under his pro- 
tection, and composed under a sense of his presence. 

Musing upon the works of God’s hand has a tendency to 
allthis. You go out, alone, among the things that God 
has made;—for, to muse profitably, and most pleasantly 
upon them, you must go alone. You retire from the con- 
tentions and collisions of busy life; you forget, for a sea- 
son, its excitements and its claims. You look upon your- 
self as having, for the time, no share in human concerns— 
no sympathy with men. You stand, an insulated unit, 
among the countless myriads of God’s creatures, of other 
natures and other destinies. The vegetable world spreads 
itself out widely before you. Your eye reposes upon the 
green mantle that is thrown over fields and groves, and it 
finds a pleasure in repose. The waving cornfield, the 
fragrant pasture, the religious shade of eld trees, in whose 

tops the spirit of God is heard moving as the wind passes 
through them; the garden, spreading out its early glories; 
the orchard, white with its redundant bloom; these things 
speak to you while you muse upon them, and speak ina 
voice full of meaning as it is full of melody. They speak 
of him who made them and moves them; who arrayed them 
in beauty, and filled them with perfume, and girded them 
with gladness: and they all press upon your understand- 








ing an argument, which you cannot resist, in favor of re- 
ligion. ‘Ihey satisfy you that, let Superstition say what 
she will to render the Divine Spirit an object of terror to 
his creatures, that Being cannot be an object of horror 
whose mind is so full of the forms of beauty, and whose 
hand is so constantly unfolding them. He cannot clothe 
himself with tgrrors, who doth ‘so clothe the grass of the 
field.’ 

And if, in the midst of these instructive musings upon 
the vegetable creation, the saddening thought comes over 
you that, in a few weeks, or days perhaps, its beauty will 
be all faded, think that though it shall fade it will revive 
and bloom again; revive and bloom, perhaps, for the de- 
light of others, while you may be sleeping in the dust; but 
think, moreover, that the verdure, ‘which to-day is,’ will 
have done one part, at least, of the work which hath been 
given it to do, if it shall have led you, ‘in this your day,’ 
toa higher admiration of its Author, or to a more joyous 
communion with him. 

Or if you are opprest by the thought that the green glo- 
ries of the year are fading even while you are musing on 
them, openthe bosom of the earth, and muse upon the 
work of God’s hand in the mineral kingdom. .1 ask you 
not to consult the cabinets of princes, or to be dazzled by 
the diamonds that sparkle in the crowns of kings, for, 
though the light which burns in these gems was kindled 
up in them by the infinite Father of lights, yet it was 
brought out for our admiration and envy by the patient 
toil of man. I ask you not to muse upon the glittering 
ore that has passed through the furnace and the mint as 
the medium of human intercourse or the food of human 
passion. But open the earth’s bosom, or climb its rugged 
precipices, or go down into its caverns, and muse upon the 
works in which the skill and the passions of man have 
had no share; the crystals whose sides are polished beyond 
the power of art, whose ends are cut with an accuracy 
which human skill cannot equal], whose glittering mass is 
compacted of plates so thin, so regularly disposed, that 
the most exquisite art, so far from producing their 
equal, is satisfied with having constructed instruments by 
which their structure may be seen, or their parts separa- 
ted. Muse, too, upon the stones, in whose huge masses, 
even while embedded in the quarry, clouds, like those of 
an autumnal sky, have been painted, with a variety which 
has no end, and in colors that, unlike the beauties of the 
field, will never fade: muse upon the ores that have been 
crystalized in caves, or in the solid rock, and have been 
tinged with dyes that no art can approach, and which na- 
ture, even in her gayest flowers never surpasses: think, 
too, that this work was done in the secret places of the 
earth; and done by the same hand that heaved and upheld 
the mountains, and this at the same time that it was dri- 
ving the earth itself along its path through the heavens.— 
Token for 1824. 

Cotp ano Damp Weatuer.—“‘The principal object 
of clothing should be, protection from cold; since it is 
a most positive fact, that such a degree of chillness as 
produces shivering, can, under no circumstances, be felt 
without actual injury to the health; but a constant sen- 
sation of cold, even though it be so moderate as-not to 
induce the individual to seek protection from it, or to oc- 
casion any immediate distemper, exercises a benumbing 
influence, which the strongest constitution cannot resist, 
and which lays the foundation of every chronic disease, 
especially scrofula and consumption. 

‘The atmospheric air contains, at all times, so great 
a proportion of water, or moist vapor, that, even under 
the clearest sky, and in the dryest season, it abundantiy 
prevails. ‘The constitution has but little power to resist 
the joint effects of moisture and cold, when applied to 
the skin; therefore, although a cold and dry air invigo- 
rates the system, and warm and damp weather += far 
more disagreeable, yet the union of cold and moisture, 
as inthe month of November, depresses the spirits, re- 
laxes the body, altogether enervates the system, and is 
dangerous to the strongest constitution.”—Fem. Enc. 





TRAVELING IN ENGLAND A CENTURY AGO.---In Decem- 
ber, 1703, Charles III., king of Spain, slept at Petworth 
on his way from Portsmouth to Windsor, and Prince 
George of Denmark went to meet him there by desire of 
the Queen. The distance from Windsor to Petworth is 
about forty miles. In the relation of the journey given by 
one of the Prince’s attendants, he states---‘*We sat out at 
six in the morning by torch-light, to go to Petworth, and 
did not get out of the coaches (save only when we were 
overturned or stuck fast in the mire,) till we arrived at 
our journey’send. *Twasa hard service for the Prince to 
sit fourteen hours in the coach without eating any thing, 
and passing through the worst way I ever saw in my life. 
We were thrown but once indeed in going, but our coach 
which was the leading one, and his highness’s body coach 
would have suffered very much, if the nimble boors of 
Sussex had not frequently poised it, or supported it with 
their shoulders from Godalming almost to Petworth, and 
the nearer we approached the Duke’s house the more inac- 
cessible it seemed to be. Thelast 9 miles of the way cost 
us 6 hour’s time to conquerthem; and indeed we had never 





done it, if our good master had not several times lent us 
a pair of horses out of his own coach, whereby we -were 
enabled to trace out the way for him.” Afterwards writing 
of his departure on the folllowing day from Petworth to 
Guildford, and thence to Windsor, he says---«I saw him 
(the Prince,) no more, till I found him at supper at Wind- 
sor; for there we were overturned (as we had been once be- 
fore the same morning,) and broke our coach; my lord Del- 
aware had the same fate, and so had several others.’’--.4n- 
nals of Queen Anne, Vol. ii., Appendiz, No.3. 


“If there is a point on whie en are especially sen- 
sitive, it is in their jealousy of influence of other per- 
sons over the mind of those they love. This jealousy 
they themselves attribute to wounded affection, while the 
ill-natured set it down to the effects of wounded vanity. 
Something of both feelings, may perhaps, unite in produ- 
cing it; but we are loth to search too profoundly into causes 
whose effect are at least flattering to the sterner sex, 
though they may notalways be agreeable. The most 
painful and humiliating epoch in the life of a woman is 
when she has discovered that he on whom she has anchor. 
ed her hopes of happiness is deficient in intellect, and yet 
has too much pride or too little love to supply the deficien- 
cy of attending to hercounsels. A woman of merely or- 
dinary understanding, actuated by a strong affection, ac- 
quires wisdom by sufferings; and, short-sighted as she 
might be for herself, becomes prescient for him she loves 
and would save, and whose destruction ingulphs all her 
hopes.” — The Repealers, by Lady Blessington. 





Maperra Wines anp Huspanps.—If a Portuguese 
merchant has occasion to be absent from Madeira for a 
short period of time, he hurries his loving and weeping 
wife to an institution remarkable for its dreary appearance 
and barred windows, where she is treated and watched 
much against her opinion of the propriety of it, until his 
return; and, like the maid servant in many good worldly 
families, is not allowed any followers. She is to be seen 
as the evening sets in, with a pale melancholy face at the 

rated windows, casting many a wistful look upon the 
laza, and sighing, like Yorick’s starling, “I can’t get 
out.” —Macdoual’s Narratwwe of a Voyage to Patagonia. 





A Learine Fisu.—The bonita has the power of throw- 
ing itself out of the water to an almost incredible distance, 
when in pursuit of its prey, the flying fish’; and the day 
previous to our arrival at Mozambique, one of these rose 
close under our bow, passed over the vessel’s side, and 
struck with such force against the poop, that had any one 
received the blow, in all probability it would have been 
fatal. Stunned by the violence of the contact, it fell 
motionless at the helmsman’s feet ; but soon recovering, its 
struggles were so furious,that it became necessary to inflict 
repeated blows of an axe before it could be approached 
with safety. The greatest elevation it attained above the 
surface of the water was 18 feet, and the length of the leap, 
had no opposition occurred, would have exceeded 180.— 
Capt. Owen’s Narative. 








SELECT SENTENCES. 


Wit.—Though wit be very useful, yet unless a wise 
man has the keeping of it, and knows when, and where 
and how to supply it, it is like wild-fire, that flies at ro- 
vers, runs hissing about, and blows up every thing that 
comes in its way, without any respect or discrimination. 


Should the body sue the mind before a court of Judica- 
ture for damages, it would be found that the mind would 
prove to have been a ruinous tenant to his landlord. 


The first draught serveth for health, the second for plea- 
sure, the third for shame, and the fourth for madness. 


“When I was a young man,” says John Wesley, «I 
was sure of every thing ; but in a few years, finding my- 
self mistakan in a thousand instances, I became not half 
so sure of most things as before.” 


The mode of delivering a truth makes, for the most part 
as much impression on the mind of the listener as the truth 
itself. It is as hard to receive the words of wisdom from 
the ungentle asit is to love or even to recognize virtue in 
the austere. 


Ambition is the spur, and the necessary spur, of a great 
action; when acting upon a weak mind it impels it to ab- 
surdity, or sours it with discontent. 


Cupid is a knavish god; he can pierce the heart . 
ers, and hold a shield before his own. s of oth 


Those who are the most distrustful of themselves are 


the most envious of others; as the most weak and coward- 
ly are the most revengeful. 


The perfection of wisdom and the end of true philoso- 
phy 1s to proportion our wants to our possessions, our am- 
bitions to our capacities. 

Nocharacter will please long which is uniform. Tobe 
always jocose, is buffoonery; always pathetic, silly; al- 





ways wise, sententious; always grave, tiresome. 
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TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 








DOMESTIC. 


Hea.tu or THe Crry.—The total number of deaths in 
this city, for the week ending November 6, was fifteen. 
_ Mecuanics’ Instrture.—The Lectures in this Institu- 
tion, we are informed, commence this evening. 
AMENDMENT OF THE sega proposition for 
the amendment of the stitution of the United States 
is to be brought forward at the coming session of Con- 
gress. Its object isto give the election of the President 
directly to the peaple, and the plan is as follows. The 
electors are to vote in the respective States for the candid- 
ate of their choice, without the intervention of electors; 
but each State is to possess the~same relative weight in 
the election, that it would under the present system. 
Thus the vote of Ohio would count twenty-one, and that 
of Virginia twenty-three, or in the same proportion to 
each other and to each of the other States. If no candid- 
ate receives a vote equivalent to the majority of the 
whole votes, as represented at present by electors, the 
election is again to be referred to the people, to choose 
_ the two highest—all other candidates to be exclu- 
ed. 


MANUFACTURING IN THE UnitEp States.—It appears 
from an ingenious statement, that there are in the United 
States 795 Cotton Mills, moving a capital of $40,714, 
984, and manufacturing yearly 77,714,916 pounds of Cot- 
ton, or 214,882 bales. The number of spindles 1,246,903; 
looms 33,506; yards of Cloth made 230,461,900; hands, 
females 38,827, males 18,479; total 47,406; pounds of 
Starch used 1,641,253; barrels of Flour for sizing 17,245; 
cords of Wood burnt 46,519; tons of Coal 24,420; Char- 
coal 9,205 bushels; gallons of Oil used 200,338; hand 
weavers 4,760; total dependants 119,626; annual value 
of Cotton Manufactures $26,000,000; aggregate of wa- 
ges paid $19,294,445, 

Stanper.---A case of slander was recently tried at 
Hartford, Connecticut, in which a Mr. Livingston and 
wife were defendants and Miss Ruth Miller plaintiff. The 
latter is a young lady of unsuspected virtue, and the slan- 
derous words were spoken by the wife of the defendant at 
different times, addressed to young ladies, strangers to the 
plaintiff, and reflecting in vague and indirect, expressions, 
cruelly upon the plaintiff’s character. The defendants de- 
nied the speaking of the words, and also their ‘actionable 
character. But the jury taught the good lady, that persons 
were not to escape responsibility for the waywardness of 
their unruly members by a resort to artful modes of ex- 
pression. Verdict for plaintiff $200. 

Sream soat New Enciann.—Letters by the mail of 
this morning state that several of those who were scalded, 
when the boilers exploded, have since died. ‘The number 
is variously stated from six to twelve. 

A gentleman, who left the steam-boat New-England, 
yesterday forenoon, and who arrived this morning, via 
Norwick, states that nine had died, and about twenty oth- 
ers were still lingering—the most of whom it is hoped will 
recover. The only name recollected of those who had 
died was Allen Pratt. 

_ Among the wounded are the following:—Mrs. Stock- 
ings, of Middletown; Mrs. Hunter; Mrs. Thomson, and 
three children; Jane Prudence, chamber maid; Calvin 
Bell, foreman; D. W. Gerou, do; Mr. Bronson; Wm. 
Savage, clerk of the boat; Franklin Goodrich; J. Bur- 
ges, of Windham; Rev. Mr. Herring; Rev. Mr. Whitney; 
Giles Tiereman; Charles Bushell; Mr. Pomeroy; Mr. 
Burroughs, of Colchester ; Samuel Panshaand Mrs. Har- 
ley.—N. Y. Spectator. a | 

er wm 
_ Another improvement, highly spoken of, has been made, 
in imparting heat to rooms by a coal stove upon a new 
construction. It is intended to remove an inconvenience 
in those now in use, which are said and we believe truly, 
to be deficient in supplying heat, in the partsof the room 
near the floor, so as to give comfort to the feet. Should it 
fully succeed in furnishing this desideratum, it will prove 
an important acquisition; forthe old rule to keep the head 
cool and the feet warm is the philosophy of our physical 
natures, and sustained by uniform experience.—.NV. York 
Spectator. 
A project is under discussion in Vermont, to abolish the 
institution of Masonry in that State. The Grand Lodge 
were to hold a meeting on Tuesday last, to take the sub- 
ject into consideration. The Secular Lodges were noti- 
fied to send delegates to the meeting, and it was thought 
there would be a numerous attendance, several of them 
having promptly answered the call. 

New York anD Boston.—There appears to be a new 
project to improve the intercourse between these two 
commercial cities. If we underetand the plan, it is to 


_ 





make a Rail Road down Long Island to some place on the 
sound, and then cross over to Connecticut or Rhode Isl- 
and inasteam-boat. If the route were from Brooklyn 
to River Head or Southold, about 90 miles, the water pas- 
sage would be short to Stonington or New London. ‘The 
travel on the Rail Road might be from 10 to 15 miles 
an hour. The journey would be one of steam by land and 
steam by water. 





Tue Cueroxees.—We learn from the Cherokee Phenix 
that a Special Agent, under authority from the President 
of the United States, and clothed with full power to en- 
ter into a treaty with that nation, has arrived at the Che- 
rokee Agency, where he will await the session of the Ge- 
neral Council of the nation, which was to have convenec 
on the 14th of the present month. The flagrant violation 
however, of seventeen existing treaties, leaves but little 
hope of justice for the Cherokees to expect; and we per- 
ceive from the National Journal, that if they receive none 
they will not be disappointed. In our view of the case 
the fairest anticipations are dependant upon the issue of 
the quandary, in which ‘the government,’ finds itself in- 
volved with the Alabama squatters. 





New Or.eans.—Our latest accounts from Orleans are 
to October 14, for which we are indebted to the politeness 
of Mr. Moses Ditton of that city. ‘The interments from 
August 8th to September 31st were 1319; and from Octo- 
ber Ist to 13th inclusive, 273.— Zanesville Gazette. 





Cost OF ADVERTISING IN ENGLISH PAPERS.—Mr. Gat- 
rison, in a late letter from London, states that he publish- 
ed in the London Times, a notice making less than three 
squares, for which he paid about thirty dollars, that being 
the regular charge—more than ten times as much as cus- 
tomary to charge here. 

The twenty-seven banks in Boston, having an aggre- 
gate capital of $16,300,000, made their semi-annual divi- 
dends on Monday, amounting to $496,374. 





Georeta.—A gentleman, returned to the next Legis- 
lature of Georgia, in a letter to a friend in Washington 
City says: 
had Legislature will be composed of a large majority 
of Union and Anti-Bank men. Lumpkin will be re-elect- 
ed by a handsome majority. We have the nullies under 
the hatches and intend to keep them there.” 

At acolonization meeting held in New York on the 
10th inst. 3,406 dollars were contributed. 

By a note in the National Intelligencer, it is represent- 
ed that the Hon. John McLean was nominated recently 
by some of the Mechanics and Working-men of Baltimore, 
for the Presidency. 





FOREIGN. 


Death or Hannan More.—That excellent and vene- 
rable lady, Miss Hannah More, died on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, at her residence in Windsor ‘Terrace, Clifton, in 
the 88th year of her age, after a painful and protracted ill- 
ness. Few persons have enjoyed a higher degree of pub- 
lic esteem and veneration, than this excellent and distin- 
guished lady. Early in life she attracted general notice 
by a brilliant display of literary talent, and was honored 
with the intimate acquaintance of Johnson and Burke, of 
Reynolds and Garrick, and of many other highly eminent 
individuals, who equally appreciated her humble qualities, 
and her superior intellect. Miss More’s publications are 
sufficiently known to the literary world not to be required 
to be detailed here; they were principally devoted to the 
advancement of morality and virtue. 

The retirement of the Marquis of Anglesey from the 
Vice-royalty of Ireland is certain, and the report con- 
firmed, that the Marquis of Wellesly has been appointed 
to succeed him. ‘The latter was to leave London for Dub- 
lin on or about the 20th ult. The Duke of Argyle suc- 
ceeds Lord Wellesly in the office of Lord High Steward. 

The Cholera is making rayages in Spain and Russia. 

The Queen of Portugal arrived at Portsmouth on the 
Sth ult., and was received with honors due to her rank. 
She had been formally recognized, not only by England, 
but by France and Sweden. On the 16th, she left Ports- 
mouth for Lisbon, in the Soho steamer. 

The London Atlas of the 15th says:—The cordial re- 
ception of Donna Maria in England, will greatly facili- 
tate the settlement of affairs in Lisbon. Her recognition 
by France and England, ought to be decisive of her right, 
but the rumors of the advance of Bourmont upon the ca- 
pital, and of the determination of the Emperor Nicholas 
not to send a minister to her court, have for a moment 
checked the enthusiasm with which her progress was ad- 
vancing. 

The allied Sovereigns of the north are about to hold a 
congress at Friedland, in Bohemia. The Emperors of| 
Russia and Germany were to have an interview at Fried- 








land, on the 5tn of September. 





A letter arrived in London from Berlin on the 20th of 
Sept. announces that the Prussian government had order- 
ed a new levy of troops, and had contracted for a new 
loan. Holland, also, it is said, had augmented her army, 
and was evidently expecting and preparing for war. 

Two tremendous fires had occurred at Constantinople 
within a week of each other, the first of which destroyed 
2500 houses. and the second 250 houses, and 600 shops. 
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Cincinnati Repusiican.—Justice would seem to require that we should 
publish the following paragraph from the Daily Republican of Monday: 

“The last number of the ‘Cincinnati Mirror’ contains a very correct 
and very prettily engraved view of Mrs. Trollope’s Bazaar, accompanied 
with a description of that building. The editors have but very little to 
say in their own department. They probably feel enervated from the heat 
of the Indian summer, One important discovery they have made and 
given to the world, for which the world, no doubt, will feel exceedingly 
grateful. It is, that the Cincinnati Gazette is a prodigiously big paper. 
and that the Cincincinnati Republican ‘treads very closely on its heels.’ 
The Republican, by the way, is the larger paper of the two; but the edi- 
tors of the Mirror, probably, were too much in a hurry to examine the 
fact very closely.” 

The two sentences we have italicised, are of exceedingly great im 
portance to the community. It is certainly a great public grievance, that 
the editors of the Mirror have a fashion of their own, as to “their own 
department,” and publish their own writings somewhat less conspicuously 
than do some of their neighbors their’s. 

The Daily Gazette is a very large paper, We are not sorry that the 
Republican is still larger; and, after the manner of the Persians, we sin. 
cerely “hope its shadow may never be less.” But we do not think there 
is exact justice in the sneer intended to be conveyed in the sentences we 
have placed in italics. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 








NEW WORKS, RECEIVED WITHIN THE WEEK. 


The Headsman, by Cooper. For sale by Hubbard and Edmands, Josiah 
Drake, and Alex. Flash. 

Delaware, or the Ruined family. Forsale by Hubbard and Edmands, and 
Alex. Flash. 

The Subaltern’s Furlough. For sale by Alexander Flash, and Hubbard 
and Edmands. 

The Repealers, by thee 
Hubbard and Edmands. r 

Lady Morgan’s Dramatic Scenes of Real Life. For sale by Alexander 
Flash. 

Letters of Horace Walpole. For sale by Alexander Flash. 

Life of Roscoe, by his Son. Forsale by Alex. Flash. 

Sketches of Turkey in 1831 and 1832, by an American. 
Alex. Flash. 

Bertin, on the diseases of the heart. For sale by Alex. Flash. 

Letters from Caroline Westerly. Forsale by Hubbard and Edmands, and 
Alex. Flash. 

The Boy’s own Weck day Book. For sale by Alexander Flash. 

History of Pricstcraftin all ages. For Sale by Josiah Drake. 

Stfictures on the Case of E. K. Avery, by Aristides. For sale by Alex. 
Flash. 

A Subaltern in America. For sale by Hubbard and Edmands. 

Man-of.wars’s Man. Forsale by Hubbard and Edmands. 

Volume seventh of Miss Edgeworth’s Tales. For sale by Hubbard and 
Edmands. 

Memoir of Silvio Pellico. 

First series of the Traits and Stories of Irish character. 

Hubbard and Edinands. 

Lawyer’s Common Place Book. Published and for sate by Hubbard and 
Edmands. 





of Blessingt By Alex. Flash, and 


For sale by 


For sale by Hubbard and Edmands. 
For sale by 


A CARD. 

PIANO FORTES.—A few Piano Fortes, direct from the celebra- 
ted manufactory of Robert Nunns, Clark & Co., (late R. & W. Nunns,) of 
New York, are now offered for sale at the rooms over Foster & Brothers’ 
Store, Nu. 81, Main St., where they may be examined for a few days, 
when, if not sold, they will be re-packed. 

Theinstruments of this most extensive establishment have, for volume 
and quality of tone, and for materials and workmanship, received the 
decided approbation of the most distinguished professors and amateurs of 
this country and of Europe. The manufacturers, therefore, feel confi 
dent in resting their claims to the patronage of the public upon the in 
trinsic merits of the Piano Fortes themselves. 

FLUTES.—Also a few of Taylor's approved Flutes, T'bese instru- 
ments are well worth the attention of the Amateur of the Flute. 


Nov. 9. 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS. 


Hugh Mason, a Western Tale, : ° : . ; ; 
Be Temperate, an Essay, ° ° ° ° ° : ‘ 
Literary Notices—Men and Manners in America ; History of Priest. 
craft in allages and nations; Western Monthly Magazine; The 
Hermethenean, : > . ° ° Pt ° ; 94 
Original Poetry—Monody on the death of H, D. Little; To the Spi 
rit of the Wind, . ; 4 5 r y : 
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SELECTIONS. 


Prize Productions—Song of the Wind; MS. found in a bottle, 

Extracts from New Works----Token and Atlantic Souvenir for 1834; 
Female Encyclopedia; Annals of Queen Anne; Lady Blessing- 
ton’s Repealers; Mucdoual’s Patagonia; Owen's Narrative, 6 
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Select Sentences, ° . ° ° 6 

Transcript of News---- Domestic, Foreign, ° . n é ee, 
Miscellaneous Selections----Top of Etna; Bonaparte alive; Professor 
Henry’s magnet; The Wife of three husbands; Touching the 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 











MONODY 
ON THE DEATHOF HARVEY D. LITTLE, ESQ. 


The bard whose lays 
Have made yuur deep hearts burn, 
Has left the e.rth, and its voice of praise, 
For the land whence none return.—uemans 


Fain would the lyre its loss in thee deplore, 
Child of the Muse, and Minstrel of the West! 
But whocan touch its chords with thy own power 
Or who with beauteous thoughts so richly blest! 
Thine was a strain tocharm the pensive ear, 
To waken joy, or start the bitter tear 


There are, who scorn the poet's pleasing power 
Who deem his thoughts but idle reveries, 

Who think the bard that bids his fancy soar. 
Unfitted for the world’s realities. 

His sweetest, purest lay they only deem 

The tinsel fabric of a worthless dream 


I may not scorn, but pity those who find 
No joy but in the sensual scenes of earth; 
Who deem poetic beauties of the mind, 
In real life possess no real worth. 
There is a power within the gifted lyre, 
To make hearts how beyond a king’s desire 


Thy spirit was of pure inteiligence, 
Giving thy lays an intellectual power, 
To lullthe whisp’rings of each sordid sense, 
To soothe the sorrows of each gloomy huur 
The gentle virtues in thy heart that shone, 
Gave to thy laysa chaste and faultiess tone 


Who that hath heard that lyre, felt not its spell 
Twined round the bosom’s deepest sympathies; 

Nor felt its tones, thatin sweet numbers fell, 
Thrill on the soul and bid it upward rise? 

Thy spirit scorned, with light, licentious strain, 

To win the heart from virtue’s pure domain. 


Child of the Muse! the West claimed thee her son, 
Bound on thy youthful brow her virgin wreath - 
But oh! the laurels that thy virtues won, 
Now deck the tomb thou liest cold beneath. 
The hearts that knew thee, those that knew thee not, 


Alike shall mourn the Minstrel!’s early lot. ERNEST. 





TO THE SPIRIT OF THE WIND. 


Spirit of music! whose home is the air, 
Whose rapturous tones are borne on the wind—— 
Breathe on the trembling chords of my lyre, 
Swell the wild notes of its minstrelsy higher, 
Chase the dark phantoms that brood o’er my mind. 
Again thy notes are swelling, 
Again thy voice is telling, 
In numbers whose magic I may not repeat, 
Of thy revels on high, 
Of thy birth-place, the sky, 
Where the spirits of thought @pecstacy meet. 


Beautiful spirit! linger awhile— 

Pass not as pure things from earth flit away-— 
Wake on the dark face of sorrow a smile— 
From wooing of sadness, my spirit beguile 

To realms where thou rovest eternal in day. 

Again my harp replying 
Tothe music of thy sighing, 
[s whispering the loves of the pure and the free: 
Oh! I would not linger here, 
Where the sigh succeds the tear, 
But, ethereal spirit, I would soar with thee! 


SARAH. 
Trenton N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 














Tue tor or Erna.—Some travelers who have recently 
yean to the top of Etna have given one of the most gra- 
phic descriptions of the scene that we have ever read. 
The game immense mountain that has been ever since the 
inemory of man, alternately the funeral pile of cities, and 
the awful beacon of the world, still rolls its volumes of 
vapor to heaven, and still throbs with internal agony, or 
growls in hoarse thunders through its infernal caverns. 
Say the travellers: 

“At length after somewhat more than an hour’s walk, 
the most harrassing that can be imagined, we arrived at 
the top just as the day began todawn. To paint the feel- 
ings at this dizzy height, requires the pen of’ poetic inspi- 
tation; or to describe the scene presented to mortal gaze, 
when thus looking down with fearful eye on the almost 
boundless prospect beneath! The blue expanded ocean— 
fields, woods, cities, rivers, mountains, and all the wont- 
ed charms of the terrestrial world hada magic effect, when 
viewed by the help of the nascent light, while hard by 
yawned that dreadful crater of centuries untold, evolving 
thick sulphureous clouds of smoke, which, falling down 
the mountain side in terrific grandeur, at length formed 
one vast volume for many miles in extent across the sky. 
Anon the mountain growled awfully in its utmost recesses, 
and the earth was slightly convulsed. We now attempt- 
ed to descend a short distance within the crater; the 
guides, timid of its horrors, did not relish the undertak- 
ing, but were induced at length, and conducted the party 
behind some heaps of lava, from whence was a grand view 
of the awful cavern. The noise withia the gulf resemb- 
ling loud and continuous thunderings, and after each suc- 
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*‘Qur senses were entranced fora while, unused to such 
awful displays of nature, in this one of its wildest abodes. 
On our exit from the crater the glorious god of day was 
beginning to peep from behind the mountains of Calabria, 
and the wondrous vision, hitherto undefined and vague, 
was soon spread out distinctly to the admiringeye. What 
eye could paint—what tongue express or pen describe the 
transcendently glorious scene! As he advanced in his 
golden path, the whole of Sicily, the coast of Italy, and 
the Faro of Messina, seemed gathered round the base of 
Etna, while the giant shade of the mountain could be dis- 
tinctly traced on the face of the island, and even over a 
portion of the sea. Every city, every river in all its 
windings, were depicted on this mighty map of nature. 

**To many, the most interesting part of the view isthe 
mountain itself. The Regione Deserta, or desolate re- 
gion of Etna, first attracts the eye, marked in winter by 
a circle of ice and snow, but now (July,) by cinders and 
black sand. Inthe midst, the crater rears its burning 
head, and the regions of intense heat and cold shake hands 
together. The eye soon becomes satiated with its wild- 
ness, and turns with delight on the Sylvana region, which, 
with its magnificent zone of forest trees, embraces the 
mountain completely round; in many parts of this de- 
lightful tract are seen hills, now covered with the most 
juxuriant vegetation, that have been formed by different 
eruptions of Etna.—The girdle is succeeded by another 
still richer, called the Regione Culta, abundant in every 
fruit or grain that man can desire; the small rivers, Se- 
metus and Alcantara intersect these fertile fields; beyond 
this the whole of Sicily, with its cities, towns, and villa- 
ges, its corn-fields and vineyards in almost endless per- 
spectives, charm and delight the senses. There was a 
certain degree of dread, mingled with intense delight, 
when thus elavated above the nether world. It was im- 
possible to forget that we were standing on the brink of 
that horrid gulf, out of which had issued a thousand lavas, 
spreading desolation and death in their pestiferous course, 
changing the whole face of the country, and burying 
towns and villages beneath them.” 








Bonaparte auive!—A very ingenious exibition has just 
been opened by a French artist, at No. 109, Regent-street, 
where a figure of Napoleon Bonaparte has been formed which 
moves, not in appearance only, but actually, as in the act 
of respiration. This artificial figure yields to pressure, 
except in those parts where in the living body bones would 
present resistance ; and on the removal of the external force 
resumes, almost like real flesh and blood, its original shape. 
We do not know of what substance the figure is formed— 
probably caoutchouc is the chief material—but itselasticity , 
though surprising, is not exactly of the same sort as that 
which is felt inthe touch of human flesh. Putting aside 
the ingenuity of the invention, the figure is not without 
merit as a work of art. The parts of the body which are 
exposed, namely, the face and hands, bear a strong resem- 
blance in form, cclor, and texture, to the human. The 
hands in particular, have been modelled with great care ; 
their proportions appear to be correct ; and their position is 
easy and natural. ‘The figure represents Napoleon in his 
best days—before his person assumed that corpulency which 
disfigured its appearance in the latter years of his life. It is 
dressed in military costume, and reclines on a couch, seem- 
ingly asleep. The little cocked hat is, of course, not for- 
gotten, and, to make the exhibition more striking one actu- 
ally used by the late emperor has been procured. The in- 
vention appears tous to be more curious than useful ; but it 
is not improbable that it may, from the pliancy which it 
permits to be given to the various members of the body, lead 


to some improvement in the formation of lay-figures for the 
use:of artists. 





Proressor Henry’s Maenet.—An artificial magnet 
has been constructed by Professor Henry, of Princeton 
College, which far surpasses in power every thing of the 
kind. A number of interesting experiments on the sub- 
ject of electro-magnetism, were exhibited by means of 
this wonderful instrument, in the presence of the students, 
and a large number of gentlemen assembled to attend the 
late commencement. 

Upon one trial of its strength, it was found to be capa- 
ble of raising between three and four thousand pounds; 
and we learn with farther modification of the apparatus, 
the magnet will be able to sustain upwards of four thou- 
sand pounds. 

Professor Henry has also made important improvements 
in the construction of the Galvanic Battery, when it is ap- 
plied to the production of a magnetic power. The parti- 
culars of this improvement we are unable to explain, but 
for the sake of science, we hope that this gentleman will 
soon give to the public a full account of these improve- 
ments, and of their important results. —N. Y. Standard. 





THE WIFE OF THREE HUSBANDS.—The success of a belle 
iN managing a troop of admirers so as to secure the devo- 
tion of all, by engaging the enemy only in detachments, 
is by no means uncommon. But it is difficult to find an in- 
stance in the annals of coquetry like that here related 





cessive explosion there is issued columns of white, and 
sometimes of black smoke. 





from Sharp's Peerage, just published in London, where 














three husbands were carried together—in open field—fair 
fight. 

Lady Gage, the wife ofthe first baronet, Sir John, an- 
cester to Viscount Gage, when first a widow was only seven- 
teen, beautiful and rich; she wascourted by her three hus- 
bands, Sir George Trenchard, Sir John Gage, and Sir Wil- 
liam Hervey, atthe same time ; and to appease a quarrel that 
had arisen respecting her between them she threatened her 
everlasting displeasure to the first that should be the aggres- 
sor—which, as she had declared for neither, by balancing 
their hopes against their adic their resentments 
against each other—adding, g umoredly,that if they 
would keep the peace and have patience, she would have 
all in their turns—which, singuarly enough, did happen.” 


And who will say she did not deserve them!—Boston 
Atlas. 


Tovcnine THE corPSE.—We did not suppose that the 
superstition of touching the body of a murdered person, 
to ascertain the murderer, had its believers in this coun- 
try.—We find, however, in the trial of Getter. who will 
be executed next Friday, at Easton, for the murder of his 
wife, the following passage of evidence. 

“Julianna Leitz, sworn. If my throat was to be cut, 
I couldtell before God Almighty, that the deceased smiled 
when he (Getter the murderer) touched her. I swore 
this before the justices, and that she bled considerably. 
I was sent for to dress her and lay her out.—He touched 
hertwice. He made no hesitation about doing it. 1 also 
swore before the justices, that it'was observed by other 
people inthe house. This was toward evening, when 
the doctor and jury, (coroner’s) were gone.”—Phil. Int. 





How To catcu (!2ows.—Wilson, in his American Or- 
nithology, says that crows have been employed to catch 
crows, by the following stratagem:—A live crow is pin- 
ned by the wings down to the ground on his back, by 
means of two sharp forked sticks. Thus situated, his 
cries are loud and incessant, particularly if any other 
crows are within view. These, sweeping down about 
him, instantly grapple and hold fast by the prostrate pri- 
soner, with the same instinctive impulse that urges a 
drowning man to grasp at every thing within his reach. 
The game being disengaged from his clutches, the trap is 
again ready for another experiment; and by pinning down 
each captive successively, as soon as taken, in a short 
time you will probably have a large flock screaming a- 
bout you, in concert with the outrageous prisoners below. 
This method of catching crows is, I believe, practised in 
some parts of England to catch jays, who make a most 
violent outcry when pinned to the ground.—Jesse’s Glean- 
ings in Natural History. 


According to the Chinese theory, the difference between 
sycophants and upright ministers at court is—‘‘Those who, 
awed by the power and station of His Majesty, submit 
implicitly to his will,” are the sycophants; the others, 
such as “‘pertinaciously reason points with His Majesty, 
and refuse submission when they believe him to be wrong.” 
The distinction and the passage quoted, are from the 
translated edict of his Celestial Majesty, inserted in the 
Conton Register.—National Gazette. 


If men did only but know what felicity dwells in the 
cottage of a virtuous man—how sound he sleeps, how qui- 
et his breast, how composed his mind, how free from care, 
how easy his provision, how healthy his morning, how so- 
ber his night, how moist his mouth, how joyful his heart 
—they would never admire the noise, the diseases, the 
throng of passions and the violence of unnatural appetites 
that fill the houses of the luxurious, and the hearts of the 
ambitious.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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